Newspaper 
leaders  grilled 
at  RBOC  hearing 
(See  page  7) 


Our  coimnitinent  to  local 
news  is  widely  recognized! 


Are  newspapers 
hazardous  to 
your  health? 
(See  page  9) 

Reporter 
reassigned  after 
pel's  complaints 
(See  page  14) 


First  Place  for 
Community  Service  — 
California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

4TH  TIME  IN  7  YEARS! 


For  its  in-depth  series  of  articles  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
(in  the  wake  of  the  Rodney  King  beating),  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  awarded  first  place  for  outstanding  conmnmity  service  fixim  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  This  is  the  fourth  time  in  seven  years  that 
the  Daily  News  has  won  this  distinct  honor,  marking  the  paper’s  continued 
commitment  to  excellence  in  the  reporting  of  local  news. 

In  addition.  Daily  News  writer  Dennis  McCarthy  was  named  California's 
best  local  columnist  (for  the  second  time),  and  the  newspaper  also  received 
awards  for  spot  news,  editorials  and  photography.  All  the  more  reason  why 
people  in  the  San  Fernando  and  nei^boring  valleys  are  choosing  the  Daily  News 
for  L.A.'s  best  overall  coverage. 


Daily  News 


LOS  ANGELES 


Look  for  highlights  from  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 


Skiing  is  in  full  swing  at  Sugarloaf,  ME  and  throughout  all  of  New  England. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Sun-Journal  Newspaper 
Lewiston,  ME. 


Busy  ski  slopes  mean  big  business 
for  New  England  retailers! 

With  over  200  alpine  and  cross  country  ski  areas,  New  England  is 
the  busiest  winter  playground  in  the  Northeast. 


When  the  crowds  head  norths  steer  them  to  your  store  with  your 
retail  ads  in  these  New  England  newspapers. 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Joumal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Joumal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Dally  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Where  Leaders 
Learn  from  Leaders... 

Leadership  Institute  for  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  Education 
Summer  ‘92  Conference 

June  21-26 

Nominations  for  the  Leadership  Institute  are  invited  from  incumbent  or  aspiring 
administrators  in  journalism  or  mass  communication  education.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  leadership  from  some  of  the  nation’s  leading  educators, 
working  journalists  and  media  scholars. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center’s  eighth  annual  Leadership  Institute 
for  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  Education  is  a  week-long  intensive 
program,  providing  a  forum  to  explore  the  intellectual,  academic  and  professional 
aspects  of  effective  educational  leadership.  Past  Institute  seminars  have  been 
conducted  by  some  of  the  foremost  university  administrators  and  communications 
professionals: 

James  David  Barber  Ernest  Boyer 

John  Brademas  Gene  Budig 

Thomas  Ehrlich  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti 

Stephen  Hess  Shirley  Kenny 

C.  Peter  Magrath  Diane  Ravitch 

Donna  Shalala  Arnold  Weber 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

The  Institute  is  held  at  The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  located 
at  Columbia  University.  Round  trip  travel  and  accomodations  are  paid  for  by 
the  Center. 

If  you  are  presently  a  journalism  or  mass  communication  administrator 
(dean,  director,  chair),  faculty  member  or  media  professional,  send  a  letter  of 
application,  curriculum  vitae  and  two  letters  of  reference  to: 

The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center 

2950  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 
Deadline  for  application  is  March  31, 1992. 
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MARCH 

6- 8 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  Northeastern  Regional  Confer¬ 

ence.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

8- 11 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Midyear  Meeting,  Ramada 

Renaissance  Hotel.  Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  Republic. 

9- 10— International  Press  Institute.  U  S. -Japan  Editors  Conference,  Japan 

National  Press  Club,  Nippon  Press  Center  Building.  Tokyo. 

12- 14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference,  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Marco  Island.  Fla. 

13- 14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention.  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield.  Mo. 

15-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Houston. 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation.  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18-20— New  England  Newspaper  Association.  Spring  Publishers  Conven¬ 
tion,  Boston  Marriott-Long  Wharf.  Boston.  Mass. 

18- 21 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Affairs  Conference. 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 

19- 21— National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Digital  Photography 

Conference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 22— National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting.  Conference  on  Computer- 

Assisted  Journalism,  University  Place  Conference  Center  and  Hotel, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

25- 27 — America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association.  Annual  Con¬ 

ference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Dallas.  Texas. 

28-29— Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association.  Digital  Imaging  Confer¬ 
ence.  Pheasant  Run  Resort  and  Convention  Center.  St.  Charles.  III. 

APRIL 

7- 10— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Annual  Conference,  J.W. 

Marriott  Hotel.  Washington.  D  C. 

10- 11 — Missouri  College  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Missouri 

Southern  State  College.  Joplin.  Mo. 

12- 15— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  Grosvenor 

Resort.  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association.  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

24-26— National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Women's  Conference, 
Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence.  R.l. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Total  Newspaper 
Conference.  The  Don  CeSar.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Cl  inks 

MARCH 

1-4 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  'Legal 
Issues  Affecting  Human  Resources"  Seminar,  Wyndham  Hotel, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

1-6 — Poynter  Institute.  ‘Ethical  Decision-Making"  Seminar,  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5- 6— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Circulation  and  Read¬ 

ership  Regional  Workshop,  Radisson  Hotel.  Dallas.  Texas. 

6- 8 — Carleton  University  School  of  Journalism,  Roundtable  '92,  Ottawa- 

Carleton  Regional  Municipal  Headquarters.  Ottawa.  Canada. 

10 — New  England  Newspaper  Association  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design.  Layout  and  Design  Workshop,  Telegram  &  Gazette.  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

13- 15 — Foundation  for  American  Communications.  "Economic  Issues  in  the 

1992  Elections,"  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

15- 20 — Poynter  Institute.  Seminar  for  Senior  Newspaper  Executives, 

Poynter  Institute.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16- 18 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Newspaper  Packag¬ 

ing  and  Distribution  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  O  Hare  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III. 

22-25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  "Leadership  in  Oper¬ 
ations  Production"  Workshop.  Omni  Severin  Hotel.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Selden  Ring  Award.  Five  staff  members  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News  will  share  the  $25,000  Selden  Ring 
Award  for  their  exposure  of  a  financial  scandal  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  last  year. 

The  Ring  prize  for  investigative  reporting  is  the  largest 
monetary  journalism  award  in  the  nation. 

The  winning  series  by  the  News  team  disclosed  “abu¬ 
sive  extravagance”  by  university  president  James  B.  Hol- 
derman,  including  using  foundation  funds  for  family  vaca¬ 
tions,  limousine  services,  university  staff  bonuses,  and  a 
low-interest  home  loan,  according  to  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Journalism,  which  adminis¬ 
ters  the  Ring  award. 

As  a  result  of  the  series,  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
initiated  its  own  investigation  into  the  practices  of  univer¬ 
sity  officials,  many  of  whom  resigned,  including  Holder- 
man.  The  president  was  indicted  and  pleaded  no  contest  to 
one  charge. 

The  News  investigative  team  was  comprised  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor  John  Pittman,  managing  editor  Tom  Hutchin¬ 
son,  assistant  managing  editor  Chris  Weston,  and  report¬ 
ers  William  Fox  and  Tim  Smith. 

INAME  Lifetime  Membership  Awards.  Distinguished 
Honorary  Life  Membership  Awards  for  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives  were 
presented  to  Beverly  Klein,  James  D.  Marchal,  and 
Reggie  R.  Hall  at  its  148th  annual  sales  conference  in  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

The  highest  of  INAME  awards,  the  Honorary  Life 
Membership  Award  is  presented  to  individuals  who  have 
been  conspicuous  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  cause  of  newspaper  advertising  in  general. 
Since  its  founding  in  1911,  96  awards  have  been  given. 

Klein  is  senior  vice  president,  marketing,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel.  Marchal  is  vice  president  for 
advertising,  Gannett  Newspaper  Division,  Arlington,  Va. 
Hall  is  executive  director  of  INAME. 
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Howdy,  Partner 

STAimNG  JANUARY  5  THE  TU15A  WORLD  BECAME  USA  WEEKEND'S 
FIRST  NEW  NEWSPAPER  CARRIER  OF  199^ 

A  record  43  new  newspapers  joined  the  USA  Weekend  family  in  1991.  Now 
Tulsa  is  the  first  of  many  more  additions  to  come  in  1992. 

WHEN  WE  SAY  "PARTNER,"  WE  MEAN  PARTNER! 

Like  Tulsa,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  adding  USA  Weel^nd  because 
we’re  written  specifically  to  attract  younger  readers.  Plus,  newspapers  tliat  carry 
USA  Weekend  share  in  our  advertising  revenue  each  and  every  issue.  As  we 
grow,  the  cost  of  distributing  USA  Weekend  goes  down,  on  the  way  to  actually 
becoming  a  profit  center.  We  also  give  our  newspapers  local  tie-in  advertising 
opportunities  throughout  the  year  that  attract  pages  and  pages 
So  if  you  want  to  give  readership  and  revenue  a  boost 
consider  what  USA  Weekend  can  do. 

CALL  CHARLES  GABRIELSON  AT  212-715-2148  TO  FIND  OUT  MORE. 


of  plus  business. 


WEEKEND 


Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robart  U.  Brown,  Presidont  James  Wright  Brown 

Fardifwtd  C.  Taubner,  Pubilshar  Publishar,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Those  “monopoly  newspapers” 

If  there  was  one  overworked  and  misused  phrase  at  the  congres¬ 
sional  hearings  on  RBOCs,  it  was  “monopoly  newspapers.”  The 
questioning  by  some  congressmen  revealed  a  sad  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  newspaper  business. 

Rep.  John  Bryant  of  Texas  declared  flatly  that  the  “newspaper 
business  is  run  by  monopolists  or  would-be  monopolists.” 

Rep.  Craig  James  of  Florida  wanted  to  know  whether  there  should 
be  regulation  of  monopoly  newspaper  situations. 

The  recent  effects  of  the  recession — declining  circulations  and 
dying  newspapers — should  have  made  it  plain  that  few  if  any  news¬ 
papers  have  a  monopoly.  Newspapers,  almost  without  exception,  are 
in  a  situation  where  competition  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar  and  the 
reader’s  attention  comes  from  all  sides.  The  owner  may  have  the 
largest  printing  plant  in  town  and  publish  a  daily  newspaper  but  is 
surrounded  by  successful  weekly  publications  nibbling  away  at  the 
audience,  not  to  mention  the  onslaught  of  radio  and  television. 

Look  at  any  newsstand  in  any  town  or  city  and  count  the  variety  of 
newspapers  from  places  far  and  wide  available  to  the  local  reader. 
New  York  newspapers  are  available  on  the  West  Coast  and  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers  are  available  in  New  York — all  on  the  same  day  of 
publication.  All  of  these  are  dealing  in  the  same  commodity — news. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  monopoly. 

As  for  the  hearings,  many  companies  joined  with  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  signing  a  “unity  statement”  calling  for  Congress  to 
“enact  a  national  telecommunications  policy  founded  on  the  purposes 
of  the  consent  decree.” 

It  is  significant  that  AT&T  signed  up  and  is  in  the  forefront  of  those 
believing  the  RBOCs — the  children  spawned  by  the  consent  de¬ 
cree — should  be  controlled. 


A  health  hazard? 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  believes,  obviously,  that  the  best  defense  is  a 
good  offense.  So  when  the  Detroit  News  ran  some  articles  and  a 
special  eight-page  section  about  contaminated  soil  on  Detroit’s  river¬ 
front  where  developers  had  failed  to  clean  up  toxic  wastes.  Mayor 
Coleman  Young  accused  the  newspaper  of  using  “scare  headlines 
about  projects  that  are  perfectly  safe.”  He  launched  into  a  children’s 
game  declaring  “you’re  another”  by  asserting  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  are  hazardous  to  your  health.  He  paid  $500  of  city  money  for 
what  he  called  a  scientific  study  to  prove  it. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  divert  the  public’s 
attention  from  the  real  issue.  Some  readers  may  have  been  led  into 
believing  the  mayor,  but  not  many.  The  allegations  of  toxic  materials 
in  newsprint  and  ink  fell  of  their  own  weight  under  analysis.  Even  a 
toxicologist  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  said  the  mate¬ 
rials  cited  as  “toxic”  are  not  toxic  at  all  and  do  not  endanger  the  life  of 
anyone  handling,  or  even  eating,  the  newspaper. 

Maybe  the  mayor  was  just  trying  to  be  funny. 


The 
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Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member 


American  Newspaper 
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6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 

Did  the  Tyson  trial  belong  in  the  sports  section? 


By  Henry  McNulty 

Often,  where  an  article  is  placed  in 
the  newspaper  can  be  as  important  as 
how  it  is  written. 

A  case  in  point:  Mike  Tyson’s  rape 
trial,  which  was  carried  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant’s  sports  section 
[and  many  other  sport  sections]  from 
the  first  day  of  hearings. 

Many  readers  believed  that  the 
story  should  have  gone  in  the  main 
news  section,  not  with  sports  news, 
and  they  called  and  wrote  to  say  so. 

Some  argued  that  to  put  the  story  in 
the  sports  section  trivialized  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  people,  not  without  bitterness, 
asked  whether  the  Courant  was  sug¬ 
gesting  that  rape  is  a  kind  of  sport. 
Others  told  me  they  were  worried  that 
their  sports-fan  children  would  see 
reports  of  the  rape  trial. 

Still  others  pointed  out  that  the 
Tyson  story  sometimes  ended  up  on 


(McNulty  is  reader  representative  of 
the  Hartford  [Conn.]  Courant.  This 
article  is  condensed  from  one  of  his 
columns.) 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

After  two  months  in  planning,  four 
major  news  photo  agencies — Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  International  News 
Photos,  Acme  and  Life — entered  into 
an  agreement  for  reciprocal  pictorial 
coverage  of  the  war  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  War  and  Navy 
departments.  The  plan  for  pooling 
news  pictures  was  being  discussed 
before  the  U.S.  entered  the  war. 

:|c  4c  4c 

The  Justice  Department’s  proposal 
to  penalize  any  person  disclosing  the 
contents  of  an  official  document 
labeled  “confidential”  met  with 
severe  criticism  from  the  Washington 
press  corps.  The  law  would  impose  a 
$5,000  fine  and  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  revealing  by  publication  or 
otherwise  either  the  contents  or 
meaning  of  any  record  which  an 
administrative  officer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  seen  fit  to  mark  as  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle 
conceded  substantial  rewriting  was 
necessary.  Congressional  leaders 
agreed. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  28,  1942 


the  second  page  of  the  sports  section, 
where  there  often  are  advertisements 
for  X-rated  video  shops  and  go-go 
bars  featuring  exotic  dancers  with 
even  more  exotic  measurements. 
That  makes  it  the  wrong  place  to  put  a 
rape-trial  story,  they  argued. 

What  all  these  readers  may  not 
know  is  that  there  was  debate  within 
the  Courant,  too. 

Story  placement — especially  when 
the  subject  is  something  as  important 
as  rape — is  often  discussed  among 
Courant  editors.  Usually,  points  of 
view  are  expressed  at  the  (Tourant’s 
“daily  news  conference,”  a  meeting 
of  editors  held  each  day  to  plan  the 
next  day’s  newspaper. 

In  the  end,  placement  decisions  are 
usually  made  by  managing  editor 
David  Barrett,  but  only  after  he  hears 
what  others  have  to  say.  I  asked  Bar¬ 
rett  about  the  Tyson  story. 

“There  was  considerable  debate 
among  editors  on  this  point,”  he  told 
me.  “In  the  end,  it  is  a  judgment  call. 
We  decided  that  sports  was  an  appro¬ 
priate  section  for  the  Tyson  coverage 
because  good,  thorough  sports  cover¬ 
age  ought  to  deal  with  all  issues 
involving  sports  figures,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  ring,  in  the  case  of 
boxing.” 

Did  the  Tyson  story  have  anything 
to  do  with  sports?  I  put  the  question  to 
Fred  McGunagle,  a  Cleveland-area 


news  media  critic.  “It’s  a  crime 
story,”  McGunagle  said,  “and  crime 
stories  go  in  the  main  news  section.” 
He  noted  that  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  had  also  put  the  Tyson  trial 
story  in  the  sports  section.  (The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Boston  Globe  did 
the  same.) 

Among  those  dissenting  at  the  Cou¬ 
rant  was  features  editor  Stephanie 
Summers.  “What  I  didn’t  like  was  the 

(See  OMBUDSMAN  on  page  34) 


Corrections 

In  E&P’s  Feb.  22  “Newspeople  in 
the  News”  section,  the  location  of  the 
Fall  River  Herald  News  was  incor¬ 
rectly  stated. 

George  Radosevich  was  promoted 
to  publisher  of  the  Herald  News 
which  is  located  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

4:  4c  4c 

Pages  4TC,  6TC  and  21TC  of  the 
Feb.  1,  1992  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  contained  the  word  “Tele¬ 
press”  in  articles  relating  to  audiotex 
messages. 

‘Telepress”  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Ricoh  Corporation  (Registration 
#998,107)  for  its  newspaper  and 
magazine  facsimile  communications 
products  and  use  of  the  word  in  those 
articles  was  inappropriate. 


The  Cox  Newspapers 

A  strong  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau,  along  with  the  18 
Cox  newspapers  in  Georgia, 
Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Florida  and  Ohio,  provide 
unbeatable  regional  news, 
features  and  columns. 


New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  get  more  of 
America  not  only  from  The  New  York  Times  itself  but  from 
our  partners  -  The  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  24  daily  papers  in  10 
states  that  are  part  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Group. 
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For  details:  Peggy  Walsh  212-556-1927  or  John  Brewer  1-800-972-3550 
229  W.43rd  St.,  ninth  floor,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 
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Amenca  s  Publishers  Will 


Challenge 

Wisdom" 

At  the  1992  ANPA 
Convention  in 


New  York  City 


May  4-6. 


Conventional 


In  the  words  of  Frank  Sinatra  "...I’m  gonna  wake  up  in 
a  city  that  never  sleeps... ’’And  so  are  the  attendees  of  the 
1992  ANPA  Convention,  May  4-6,  in  New  York  City! 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  convention  is  "Challenging 
Conventional  Wisdom.”  The  eyes  and  ears  of  newspaperdom 
will  be  turned  toward  New  York  and  to  the  most  powerful 
figures  in  publishing  as  they  chart  the  course  of  their 
newspapers  and  chains  in  1992.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
there  to  cover  every  session  and  will  report  what  it  means 
you  as  an  integral  part  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


executive  will  be' reading  this  issue  for  pre-convention  information  and 
coverage.  This  issue  contains  a  calendar  of  events,  daily  programs  and  '' 

ever  popular  “Who’s  Staying  Where  at  the  ANPA”  Remember,  your  ad  in  ’ 
this  issue  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  convention  attendees  and  in  the  horn^  I 
and  offices  of  our  subscribers.  Advertising  Deadlines  Space:  April  16  ■  * 

■  Copy:  April  20  V  i 

ANPA  Post  Convention  Issue-May  9th:  This  issue  provides  E&P  readers 
with  in  depth  coverage  of  speeches,  sessions,  meetings  and  workshops,  as  well  as 
of  convention  headliners  and  happenings.  E&P  brings  timely,  firsthand 
news  for  those  publishing,  advertising  and  business  executives  who  couldn’t  get  to 
the  convention  and  recaps  the  events  for  those  who  were  there. 

Advertising  Deadlines  Space:  April  23 
Copy:  April  27 


Be  sure  that  your  ad  mess^e  is  in  the  industry  publication  that 
powerful  industry  professionals  reach  for  and  depend  on  week 
after  week.  Editor  &  Publisher  the  weekly  news  m^azine  of, 
for  and  about  the  newspaper  industry. 


To  place  your  ad  contact  your  E&P  sales  representative  or 
Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 
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Tough  questioning 

Newspaper  industry  representatives  get  griiiing 
from  Congress  during  recent  hearings  on  RBOCs 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Newspaper  industry  representa¬ 
tives  faced  some  tough  questioning 
from  Congress  during  recent  hearings 
about  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies. 

Some  of  the  harshest  criticism 
came  from  Rep.  John  Bryant  (D- 
Texas),  who  charged  that,  while 
newspapers  lobby  against  potential 
RBOC  monopolies,  the  “newspaper 
industry  is  run  by  monopolists  or 
would-be  monopolists.” 

Rep.  Bryant  was  particularly 
incensed  by  the  situation  in  Dallas, 
where  the  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
taken  over  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
particularly  since  the  Morning  News 
parent  company  also  owns  a  tv  station 
and  suburban  papers  nearby. 

However,  David  E.  Easterly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cox  Newspapers,  pointed  out 
to  Rep.  Bryant  that  the  situation  in 
Dallas  is  very  unusual,  especially  in 
light  of  the  regulations  against  cross¬ 
ownership  of  broadcast  outlets  and 
newspapers.  Companies  that  own 
more  than  one  media  outlet  in  an  area 
were  in  place  before  the  regulations 
and  were  allowed  to  keep  the  opera¬ 
tions  under  a  grandfather  clause. 

Rep.  Bryant  was  not  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee’s  Subcommittee  on  Economic  and 
Commercial  Law  who  had  some 
tough  questions  for  Easterly  and 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  president  and  CEO 
Cathleen  Black,  who  represented  the 
industry. 

Rep.  Hamilton  Fish  Jr.  (R-N.Y.) 
wondered  why  the  newspapers  and 
the  RBOCs  cannot  replace  this  com¬ 
petition  with  cooperation  and  work 
together  to  provide  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

Black  responded  that  the  RBOCs 
have  made  it  “nearly  impossible  to 
work  together”  by  making  access  to 


Cathleen  Black 

local  service  difficult. 

Easterly,  citing  examples  of 
obstruction  to  service  by  RBOCs, 
said  there  will  not  be  partnerships 
“until  the  rules  are  clear  and  every¬ 
body  tends  to  their  business.” 


which  has  become  “a  significant  part 
of  newspaper  development.” 

Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-Ill.)  charged 
the  newspaper  industry  with  being 
interested  only  in  protecting  its  mar¬ 
ket,  with  little  concern  for  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Black  said  that  newspapers  are  as 
interested  in  expanding  the  market  for 
information  services  as  anyone  and, 
while  they  do  have  a  business  stake  in 
the  RBOC  issue,  there  are  alterna¬ 
tives  to  newspapers  available,  giving 
consumers  a  choice. 

Newspapers,  good  or  bad,  are 
indispensable.  Rep.  Hyde  com¬ 
mented,  “but  we  can’t  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress.”  He  suggested  that 
newspapers  and  RBOCs  explore 
ways  to  work  together. 

“Boy,  what  a  marriage  that  would 
be,”  he  said,  adding  that  he  hoped 
they  would  “think  about  merging 
your  assets  and  serving  people  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Rep.  Craig  T.  James  (R-Fla.)  asked 
Black  whether  there  ought  to  be  reg¬ 
ulation  of  monopoly  newspaper  situa¬ 
tions,  but  she  reiterated  that  newspa¬ 


Some  of  the  harshest  criticism  came  from  Rep. 
John  Bryant  (D-Texas),  who  charged  that,  while 
newspapers  lobby  against  potential  RBOC 
monopolies,  the  “newspaper  industry  is  run  by 
monopolists  or  would-be  monopolists.” 


Further  questioning  came  from 
Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D-Calif.),  who 
asked  why  newspapers  have  not 
already  seized  the  opportunity  to 
develop  information  services  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Saying  that  newspapers  are  “not 
hanging  back”  in  development.  Black 
said  there  are  nearly  500  newspapers 
that  offer  electronic  information. 


per  consumers  have  a  choice  of  other 
media,  whereas  the  local  telephone 
consumer  has  no  choice. 

Subcommittee  chairman.  Rep. 
Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas),  who  some 
believe  may  introduce  legislation 
dealing  with  both  RBOC  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  information  services,  said  he 
called  the  hearings  “to  determine  if 
(See  HEARINGS  on  page  8) 


Hearings 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


there  is  a  way  to  bring  a  sense  of 
coherence  to  telecommunications 
competition  policy.” 

In  his  opening  statement.  Rep. 
Brooks  also  called  for  “sweeping 
away  some  of  the  outrageous  postur¬ 
ing  witnessed  so  far  in  the  telecommu¬ 
nications  debate.  Some  would  have 
you  believe  that  one  side  carries  the 
banner  of  ‘competition’  while  the 
other  waves  the  flag  of  ‘innovation’  — 
as  if  these  goals  are  incompatible. 
They  are  not,  as  any  student  of  anti¬ 
trust  well  knows.” 

Easterly,  in  his  prepared  state¬ 
ment,  described  some  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  services  offered  by  Cox’s 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
and  of  some  of  the  problems  they 
have  had  with  their  regional  Bell  com¬ 
pany. 

“For  a  brief  while  we  operated  our 
personal  computers  service  through  a 
Southern  Bell  gateway  in  Atlanta  and 
discovered  it  took  us  weeks  to  get 
information  from  the  phone  company 
about  the  usage  of  our  services  by  our 
customers,”  Easterly  testified. 

“Of  course,  the  phone  company 


David  Easterly 

“Electronic  publishing  services 
have  flourished  in  the  United  States  in 
large  part  because  national  policy  has 
generally  not  allowed  the  providers  of 
underlying  monopoly  common  car¬ 
rier  telecommunications  facilities  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  content  being 
conveyed  to  the  user,”  Black  added. 

“Until  late  last  year,  this  time-hon¬ 
ored  concept  was  a  core  element  of 
the  MFJ  [modified  final  judgment]. 


“I  hope  that  as  lawmakers  you  have  an  instinctive 
understanding  that  there  will  be  foul  play  galore  if 
you  leave  us  in  a  situation  where  Dominos  must 
contract  with  Pizza  Hut  for  delivery  of  their  pizzas 
with  no  protection  from  abuse  and  dirty  tricks,” 
Easterly  stated. 


instantly  had  all  of  that  data  to  them¬ 
selves.  Can  you  imagine  a  weaker 
competitive  position  than  having  your 
customer  history  in  the  hands  of  a 
potential  competitor  that  is  currently 
restrained  in  no  way  from  taking 
advantage  of  you? 

“I  hope  that  as  lawmakers  you 
have  an  instinctive  understanding 
that  there  will  be  foul  play  galore  if 
you  leave  us  in  a  situation  where 
Dominos  must  contract  with  Pizza 
Hut  for  delivery  of  their  pizzas  with 
no  protection  from  abuse  and  dirty 
tricks,”  Easterly  stated. 

Black,  in  her  prepared  statement, 
said  it  is  ANPA’s  position  that  “leg¬ 
islation  should  permit  the  regional 
Bell  companies  [BOCs]  to  provide 
electronic  publishing  services  only 
where  and  when  they  do  not  possess 
monopoly  control  over  the  essential 
transmission  facilities  used  by  elec¬ 
tronic  information  service  providers 
to  reach  their  customers  .... 


Although  the  courts  have  removed 
this  principle  from  the  MFJ,  ANPA 
continues  to  believe  that  it  represents 
sound  public  policy  and  should  be 
restored.” 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  joined  the  ANPA  and  a  number  of 
other  companies  and  associations  in 
signing  a  “unity  statement”  calling 
for  Congress  to  “enact  a  national  tele¬ 
communications  policy  founded  on 
the  purposes  of  the  consent  decree.” 

Also  signing  the  unity  statement, 
which  was  included  in  the  record, 
were:  AT&T,  Amusement  &  Music 
Operators  Association,  Association 
of  Telemessaging  Service  Interna¬ 
tional,  Central  Station  Alarm  Associ¬ 
ation,  Comptel,  Consumer  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Independent  Data 
Communications  Manufacturing  As¬ 
sociation,  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America,  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Association, 
Iowa  Consumer  Advocate  Office, 


Media  Access  Project,  National 
Association  of  State  Utility  Con¬ 
sumer  Advocates,  National  Burglar 
&  Fire  Alarm  Association,  North 
American  Telephone  Association, 
Office  of  Utility  Consumer  of 
Indiana,  Public  Citizen’s  Congress 
Watch,  Security  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  West  Virginia  Consumer 
Advocate  Division. 

Others  testifying  at  the  Feb.  19 
hearing  were:  Robert  E.  Allen,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer, 
AT&T;  Ivan  Seidenberg,  vice  chair¬ 
man/telecommunications,  NYNEX 
Corp.;  Bert  C.  Robert  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.;  Dwight  D. 
Opperman,  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer.  West  Publishing  Co. ;  Ste¬ 
phen  T.  Lynn,  president.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
Local  1898;  Daniel  J.  Bruns,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer.  Gen¬ 
eral  Videotex  Corp.;  and  John  V. 
Roach,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Tandy  Corp. 


DPI  seeks 
extension  for  filing 
reorganization  plan 

By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  has 
asked  for  an  extension  of  its  deadline 
for  filing  a  reorganization  plan  with 
the  bankruptcy  court,  but  its  creditors 
committee  was  planning  to  oppose 
the  move. 

Under  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
tection  since  August  of  1991 ,  UPI  had 
already  asked  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
Francis  Conrad  for  an  extension  of  its 
exclusivity,  which  was  granted. 
Under  the  federal  bankruptcy  code, 
UPI  has  exclusive  rights  to  file  its 
reorganization  plan  before  other 
interested  parties  submit  alternative 
plans. 

The  latest  extension  expires  March 
3,  but  UPI  has  asked  the  court  for  at 
least  another  90  days  of  exclusivity. 

According  to  UPI  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  A1  Rossiter  Jr., 
one  reason  for  the  extension  is  to 
allow  the  company  to  show  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  operate  on  a  break-even  basis 
for  a  couple  of  months,  making  it 
more  attractive  to  potential  investors. 

While  he  said  the  company  came 
close  to  that  in  December,  it  did  not 
quite  make  it.  When  Rossiter  spoke  to 
E&P  near  the  end  of  February,  he 
said  the  January  numbers  had  not 
come  in  yet,  but  he  expected  them  to 
be  close. 

(See  UPI  on  page  36) 
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Are  newspapers  hazardous  to  your  health? 

Detroit  mayor  says  JOA  Sunday  edition  contains  high  ieveis  of 
toxic  substances;  government  toxicologist  skeptical  of  claims 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  combined  Sunday  Detroit 
News  and  Free  Press  is  hazardous 
to  your  health,  Detroit  Mayor  Cole¬ 
man  Young  says. 

For  $500  of  city  money.  Young 
has  produced  a  scientific  study  that 
purports  to  show  the  joint  Sunday 
newspaper  contains  levels  of  toxic 
substances  that  “far  exceed  EPA 
[Environmental  Protection  Agency] 
levels.” 

“What  these  tests  make  clear  is 
that  the  people  who  put  out  our 
Sunday  JOA  [joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment]  newspaper  should  be  worry¬ 
ing  about  cleaning  up  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  found  in  their  own  product, 
rather  than  running  scare  headlines 
about  projects  that  are  perfectly 
safe,”  Young  said  in  a  prepared 
statement. 

A  couple  of  problems  emerged  in 
the  days  after  the  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  was  released,  however. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  no  manda¬ 
tory  EPA  levels  for  the  substances 
in  newspapers,  or  any  other  print 
products,  according  to  the  EPA. 

And  none  of  the  substances  found 
in  the  newspaper  are  included  in 
the  federal  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  that  sets  solid 
waste  standards,  says  Wilson  Cun¬ 
ningham,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  technical  research. 

For  another  thing,  an  EPA  toxi¬ 
cologist  says,  the  “toxic”  amounts 
the  Detroit  study  mentions  are  not 
toxic  at  all. 

“The  levels  that  they  are  citing 
are  not  levels  that  endanger  the 
health  of  someone  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  or  [the  health]  of  a  child  who 
might  eat  part  of  the  paper,”  said 
Carol  Braverman,  a  toxicologist  with 
the  EPA’s  regional  office  in  Chica¬ 
go. 

ANPA’s  Cunningham  said  he  had 
made  some  calculations  from  the 
study  results  to  put  those  “toxic” 
levels  in  perspective. 

“I  bought  a  bottle  of  Maalox 
[antacid]  and  calculated  that  in  the 
average  dose  of  three  teaspoons  there 
are  234  milligrams  of  aluminum,” 
he  said. 

“To  get  the  same  amount  from 


the  Detroit  News  and  Free  Press  you 
would  have  to  consume  32  pages,” 
Cunningham  said. 

Consider  zinc,  he  added.  To  get 
the  federally  recommended  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  15  milligrams,  a  person 
would  have  to  eat  1 1  pages  of  the 
newspaper,  he  said. 

So  little  magnesium  is  in  news¬ 
papers,  Cunningham  said,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Detroit  study,  a  per¬ 
son  would  have  to  eat  108  pages  of 
the  paper  just  to  get  the  recom¬ 
mended  daily  allowance. 

Similarly,  the  soy  oil-based  inks 
used  by  the  Detroit  papers  have 
been  formulated  to  contain  no  known 
toxins,  carcinogens,  mutagens,  or  the 


magnesium;  33.6  parts  per  million 
of  manganese;  86  parts  per  million 
of  potassium;  519  parts  per  million 
of  sodium;  and  183  parts  per  mil¬ 
lion  of  zinc. 

Detroit’s  list  claimed  that  many 
of  these  levels  are  substantially  over 
“EPA  limits  for  soil  and  solid 
waste.” 

The  aluminum  level,  for  instance, 
was  said  to  be  “680  times  the  EPA 
limits.” 

However,  EPA  toxicologist  Brav¬ 
erman  said  that  cannot  be  —  sim¬ 
ply  because  there  are  no  applicable 
standards. 

“We  don’t  have  standards  for  print 
or  ink  as  far  as  I  know,”  she  said. 


So  little  magnesium  is  in  newspapers,  Cunningham 
said,  that  according  to  the  Detroit  study,  a  person 
would  have  to  eat  108  pages  of  the  paper  just  to  get 
the  recommended  daily  allowance. 


like,  Cunningham  said. 

“The  industry  as  a  whole  has  tak¬ 
en  great  strains  to  keep  the  product 
as  safe  as  possible,”  Cunningham  said. 

But  in  Detroit,  both  Mayor  Young 
and  his  combative  press  secretary. 
Bob  Berg,  declared  they  would 
henceforth  read  the  Detroit  dailies 
only  after  donning  “gas  masks  and 
gloves.” 

“The  public  may  not  realize  that 
a  number  of  toxic  substances  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  news¬ 
papers,”  Young  said  when  he  re¬ 
leased  the  study. 

“What  these  tests  show  is  that 
some  of  these  toxic  substances  ac¬ 
tually  end  up  in  the  newspaper,  and, 
thus,  in  more  than  a  million  homes 
in  Michigan  every  week.” 

The  study  was  produced  by  En- 
vironmetrics  laboratory  in  Maryland 
Hts.,  Mo.,  which  ground  up  and  an¬ 
alyzed  a  copy  of  the  Dec.  15  De¬ 
troit  News  and  Free  Press. 

According  to  the  report  released 
by  the  mayor,  the  tests  showed  the 
newspaper  contained  950  parts  per 
million  of  aluminum;  806  parts  per 
million  of  calcium;  54  parts  per  mil¬ 
lion  of  copper;  16  parts  per  million 
of  iron;  126  parts  per  million  of 


The  real  reason  for  the  report  can 
probably  be  inferred  from  Mayor 
Young’s  reference  to  “scare  head¬ 
lines  about  projects  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  safe.” 

He  is  referring  to  a  series  of  De¬ 
troit  News  articles  —  including  an 
eight-page  special  section  —  about 
contaminated  soil  that  remained  at 
Harbortown,  an  upscale  residential 
development  on  Detroit’s  riverfront. 

The  News  articles  said  develop¬ 
ers  had  ignored  the  advice  of  their 
own  consultants  and  failed  to  clean 
up  toxic  wastes  in  the  soil,  includ¬ 
ing  amounts  of  lead  far  above  fed¬ 
eral  standards. 

Frank  Vega,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency  —  which  man¬ 
ages  business  and  production  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  Free  Press  and  News 
—  said  the  papers  are  trying  to  get 
more  details  about  the  city’s  study. 

“Of  course  we’re  concerned.  I 
sincerely  hope  this  action  from  the 
mayor  was  motivated  by  his  con¬ 
cern  for  our  readers,  and  not  from 
some  desire  to  retaliate  for  recent 
reporting  on  the  Harbortown  de¬ 
velopment,”  Vega  said  in  a  prepared 
statement. 
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Note-taking  prohibited  in  court 

Detroit  judge  confiscates  notes;  orders  reporter  and  stiil 
photographer  out  of  courtroom;  aiiows  Court  TV  to  stay 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Detroit  reporters  have  long  been 
used  to  unusually  hostile  working 
conditions,  but  even  the  most  jad¬ 
ed  journalists  were  shocked  by  De¬ 
troit  Recorder’s  Court  Judge  Vera 
Massey  Jones’  recent  ruling. 

During  the  trial  for  a  highly  pub¬ 
licized  beating  case,  Jones  sudden¬ 
ly  decreed  that  reporters  and  other 
spectators  could  not  take  notes. 

“Her  actions  have  been  outra¬ 
geous  and  unconstitutional  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  petty,”  Detroit  Free 
Press  executive  editor  Heath  J. 
Meriwether  said  in  an  interview. 

“Judge  Jones  seems  to  have  lost 
control  of  her  courtroom.  This  rul¬ 
ing  is  nonsense,”  Detroit  News  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  Robert  H.  Giles 
said. 

At  a  Feb.  13  court  session,  Jones 
stopped  the  trial,  had  the  jury  led 
away  from  the  courtroom,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  sheriffs  deputy  to  seize  the 
notes  of  Associated  Press  reporter 
Sandra  Svoboda. 

The  deputy  ripped  from  the  note¬ 
book  the  only  page  on  which  Svo¬ 
boda  had  written.  The  rest  of  the 
notebook  was  later  returned. 

Svoboda  was  ordered  out  of  the 
courtroom,  and  threatened  with  ar¬ 
rest  if  she  tried  to  return  and  cov¬ 
er  the  trial,  AP’s  Detroit  bureau 
chief  Charles  Hill  said. 

Jones  also  ousted  the  single  still 
camera  pool  photographer  from  the 
trial.  Oddly,  however,  she  did  not 
bar  the  videotaping  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Court  TV,  the  new  legal  af¬ 
fairs  cable  channel.  Court  TV  has 
been  videotaping  the  trial  for  broad¬ 
cast  at  an  unspecified  later  date  and 
is  providing  pool  coverage  for  lo¬ 
cal  tv  stations. 

Jones  told  the  court  that  reporters’ 
note-taking  and  the  still  camera  “in¬ 
timidated”  the  jury  and  risked  deny¬ 
ing  a  fair  trial  for  Cassandra  Ruther¬ 
ford.  The  17-year-old  Rutherford  is 
charged  with  being  one  of  several 
young  black  females  who  assaulted 
a  group  of  white  suburban  women 
during  a  fireworks  display  in  down¬ 
town  Detroit  last  summer.  The 
racially  charged  incident  was  video¬ 
taped  by  a  bystander  and  was  in  the 
local  news  for  weeks. 


Judge  Vera  Massey  Jones  or¬ 
dered  a  reporter’s  notes  confis¬ 
cated  and  had  the  reporter  and 
a  still  photographer  ejected  from 
the  courtroom.  She  said  the  re¬ 
porter  who  was  taking  notes  had 
an  intimidating  effect  on  jurors. 

Photo  by  Craig  Porter/Detroit  Free  Press 


Associated  Press  reporter 
Sandra  Svoboda  watches  as  her 
notes  are  confiscated  by  a  sher¬ 
iff’s  deputy  in  the  courtroom  of 
Judge  Vera  Massey  Jones.  She 
was  also  ejected  from  the  court¬ 
room  and  told  not  to  return  or 
face  arrest. 

Photo  by  Craig  Porter/Detroit  Free  Press 


“If  I  don’t  stop  [note-taking],  we 
won’t  have  a  fair  trial,”  Jones  said. 
Attorneys  from  AP,  the  Free  Press 
and  the  Detroit  News  immediately 
asked  the  Michigan  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  to  overturn  the  ban  on  note¬ 
taking  and  still  photography. 

In  a  memo  filed  with  the  appeals 
court,  Jones  said  she  saw  AP  re¬ 


porter  Svoboda  “lunge”  toward  the 
jurors  and  “appeared  to  be  intimi¬ 
dating  the  jurors  in  the  method  of 
her  note-taking  by  making  exag¬ 
gerated  motions.” 

AP  bureau  chief  Hill  denied  the 
allegations,  saying  Svoboda  had  sim¬ 
ply  sat  down  quietly  and  taken  notes 
to  record  the  racial  composition  of 
the  jury. 

For  the  media’s  part,  Free  Press 
attorney  Herschel  Fink  said  the  sup¬ 
posed  incident  is  irrelevant. 

“Even  if  what  the  judge  said  was 
true  —  which  we  strongly  dispute 
—  it  still  would  not  warrant  what 
she  did  by  seizing  the  notes  and  the 
barring  of  other  note-taking,”  Fink  , 
said. 

Michael  Gruskin,  representing  AP 
and  the  Free  Press,  called  the  judge’s 
affidavit  an  attempt  to  justify  “her 
clearly  unconstitutional  and  un¬ 
precedented  actions,”  Free  Press 
writers  Joe  Swickard  and  Patricia 
Montemurri  reported  in  an  article. 

On  Feb.  18,  the  three-judge  ap¬ 
pellate  court  panel  overturned  the 
note-taking  ban,  but  refused  to  re¬ 
instate  still  photography. 

“This  court  has  repeatedly  held 
that  restraints  on  news  reporters  em¬ 
ploying  traditional  means  such  as 
taking  notes  may  only  be  granted 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  and 
only  upon  showing  that  no  alter¬ 
native  exists  that  protects  the  ac¬ 
cused  fair  trial  right,”  the  opinion 
stated. 

However,  the  panel  ruled  that  tri¬ 
al  judges  have  the  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  photography  will  be 
permitted  in  their  courtrooms. 

Free  Press  executive  editor  Meri¬ 
wether  said  that  part  of  the  ruling 
was  disappointing,  since  the  paper 
had  demonstrated  to  Jones  how  un¬ 
obtrusive  still  cameras  can  be. 

“We  showed  her  the  Leica  and 
we  put  the  nature  setting  [shutter 
control]  for  the  Nikon,  the  bird¬ 
watching  setting,”  Meriwether  said. 

During  a  hearing  on  permitting 
cameras,  Jones  had  sheriff’s  deputies 
escort  attorney  Gruskin  from  the 
courtroom  for  attempting  to  speak. 

“Cameras  are  allowed  under  an 
administrative  decision.  It’s  really 
not  tough  enough,  clearly,”  Meri¬ 
wether  said. 
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Even  with  the  appellate  court  or¬ 
der  on  note-taking  the  previous 
day,  however,  Jones  opened  trial 
Feb.  19  by  announcing  that  there 
was  to  be  no  note-taking.  She  said 
she  had  not  received  the  formal  or¬ 
der  yet. 

“We  had  to  get  our  attorney  over 
there  yet  again  this  morning  to  give 
her  a  copy  of  the  order,”  Meriwether 
said  on  the  19th. 

There  was  a  further  complication 
in  the  contretemps  because  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  did  not  mention  what 
was  to  become  of  the  one  page  seized 


“Her  actions  have  been 
outrageous  and  arbitrary 
and  petty,”  Detroit  Free 
Press  executive  editor 
Heath  J.  Meriwether  said 
in  an  interview. 


Lennane  takes  almost  1%  in  New  Hampshire  voting 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Among  Republican  hopefuls  in 
New  Hampshire’s  Feb.  18  presi¬ 
dential  primary,  candidate  James  P. 
Lennane  received  1,684  votes,  or 
just  under  1%,  according  to  figures 
available  Feb.  20  from  the  elections 
division  of  the  office  of  the  New 
Hampshire  secretary  of  state. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  20  the 
division’s  Graham  Gifford  said  that, 
contrary  to  that  morning’s  press  ac¬ 
counts,  tabulations  were  not  yet  fi¬ 
nal.  Figures  Gifford  gave — which 
later  proved  to  be  final  figures — 
were  in  some  cases  higher  than  those 
published  earlier  in  the  day. 

Two  days  after  the  primary,  the 
final  tally  showed  President  George 


Bush  and  newspaper  columnist 
Patrick  Buchanan  took  about  89% 
of  the  177,970  votes  cast  in  the  pri¬ 
mary.  The  balance  was  shared  by 
22  others  on  the  Republican  ballot 
and  some  write-ins.  GOP  voters 
wrote  in  the  names  of  Democratic 
front-runner  Paul  Tsongas  (3,677 
votes),  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  (3,257  votes),  and  New  York’s 
Democratic  Governor  Mario  Cuomo 
(798  votes). 

Lennane,  the  multimillionaire 
founder  of  Sacramento-based  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc.  and  gadfly  to 
the  newspaper  and  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  industries,  focused  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  Buchanan’s  right-wing 
challenge  to  Bush,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  a  portion  of  the  “protest 


vote”  among  Granite  State  Repub¬ 
licans  (E&P,  Feb.  15). 

In  his  challenge,  Lennane  invested 
$500,000  of  his  own  money  in  Jan¬ 
uary  to  get  his  message  out.  A  sec¬ 
ond  media  buy  was  begun  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  USA  Today  put  his  total  ex¬ 
penditure  at  $600,000,  which  works 
out  to  a  little  over  $350  per  vote. 

“1  think  at  this  point  he’s  pretty 
much  decided  not  to  go  on,”  said 
Lennane  for  President  press  opera¬ 
tions  director  Jim  Dwyer  (whose 
nephew  is  media  relations  director 
for  former  California  Governor  Jer¬ 
ry  Brown’s  presidential  campaign). 
“He  was  looking  for  five  [percent] 
to  go  on,”  added  Dwyer,  a  former 
newspaper  and  wire  service  reporter 
(See  LENNANE  on  page  37) 


from  Svoboda’s  notebook. 

At  the  time  the  notes  were  tak¬ 
en,  Jones  said  they  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  judge’s  dispute  with  the  press 
is  also  not  likely  to  stop  there. 

“We  are  going  to  explore  every 
avenue  of  protest”  with  the  state  or¬ 
ganization  that  oversees  judges,  the 
Free  Press’  Meriwether  said. 

The  current  trial  is  the  second  of 
three  that  Rutherford  faces  in  the 
incident.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
first  trial.  Judge  Jones  has  also  tan¬ 
gled  repeatedly  with  broadcast  news 
organizations. 

According  to  press  accounts,  for 
example,  she  ejected  a  WJBK-TV 


The  Detroit  News  ran  this  e( 

reporter  and  cameraman  from  the 
courtroom  for  whispering  on  Feb. 
4;  she  ordered  another  tv  reporter, 
Teresa  Tomeo  from  WKBD-TV,  to 
stop  looking  at  the  jury;  and  she  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  WJR-AM  reporter 
Bill  Black  to  bring  a  tape  recorder 
even  to  the  outside  of  the  courtroom 
so  he  could  hook  up  to  the  Court 
TV  audio  feed. 

WJBK-TV  has  formally  protest¬ 
ed  to  state  judicial  officials  the  ouster 
of  its  reporter  and  cameraman. 

Free  Press  executive  editor  Meri¬ 
wether  said  the  judge’s  actions  are 


orial  cartoon  by  Draper  Hill. 

of  a  piece  with  the  hostility  Detroit 
news  organizations  face  almost  dai¬ 
ly  from  the  administration  of  May¬ 
or  Coleman  Young  and  his  allies 
throughout  government. 

“Clearly  there  is  a  history  here 
of  the  mayor  and  the  media  being 
at  odds.  Maybe  that  gets  played 
through  the  whole  system,”  he  said. 

Free  Press  reporter  Greg  Hus- 
kisson,  who  works  in  the  city-coun¬ 
ty  bureau,  puts  it  another  way: 

“I  guess  if  you  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  in  Detroit,  you  can  get  it  any¬ 
where.” 
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Columnist  with  influence 

Spoof  seeking  reader  contributions  to  help  ease  mayor's  campaign 
debt  raises  $24,000;  secretary  of  state  opens  official  inquiry 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Who  says  columnists  don’t  have 
influence?  Not  Bud  Clark,  the  may¬ 
or  of  Portland,  Ore.,  whose  cam¬ 
paign  debt  of  $71,000  has  been  cut 
by  about  $24,000  thanks  to  an  Ore¬ 
gonian  column  by  Phil  Stanford. 

Not  Oregon  Secretary  of  State 
Phil  Keisling,  who  opened  an  offi¬ 
cial  inquiry  to  determine  if  Clark 
had  violated  state  campaign  laws  by 
receiving  and  processing  contribu¬ 
tions  generated  by  Stanford’s  col¬ 
umn. 

As  of  early  February,  money  was 
still  rolling  in  as  the  result  of  Stan¬ 
ford’s  Sept.  27,  1991,  column  in 
which  he  suggested  that  “every  red- 
blooded  citizen  of  this  great  city  . . . 
dig  down  deep  and  send  a  $1  bill  to 
‘Bucks  for  Bud’  ’’  in  care  of  the  may¬ 
or’s  office. 

Clark,  a  genial  tavern  owner  who 
was  elected  mayor  in  his  first  try 
at  political  office,  had  tried  to  wipe 
out  the  debt  with  a  $100-a-plate 
fund-raising  dinner  that  was  notable 
for  the  fact  that  almost  no  one 
showed  up  for  it. 


Phil  Stanford 

group  of  Japanese  businessmen  while 
wearing  lederhosen. 

Now  Stanford  has  never  been  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  Clark’s  fans.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  needling  the  may¬ 
or  for  years,  often  referring  to  him 
as  “Bud  Lite.” 

Even  in  the  column  calling  on  the 
citizenry  to  send  Clark  money,  Stan¬ 


The  debacle  was  all  the  sadder,  the  columnist  noted, 
because  Clark  took  out  a  $52,000  personal  bank  loan 
with  his  house  as  collateral  to  help  finance  his  second- 
term  campaign  and  was  having  a  tough  time  paying 
it  off. 


“The  day  before  the  great  event,” 
Stanford  wrote,  “the  organizers  were 
calling  around  town,  trying  to  give 
tickets  away  just  so  the  hall  wouldn’t 
look  so  empty.” 

The  debacle  was  all  the  sadder, 
the  columnist  noted,  because  Clark 
took  out  a  $52,000  personal  bank 
loan  with  his  house  as  collateral  to 
help  finance  his  second-term  cam¬ 
paign  and  was  having  a  tough  time 
paying  it  off. 

So,  in  a  spoofing  way,  Stanford 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  quirky 
mayor  who  usually  rides  to  meet¬ 
ings  on  a  bicycle  and  once  met  a 


ford,  in  recalling  the  mayor’s  first 
election  as  a  colorful,  anti-estab¬ 
lishment  politician,  commented: 
“Well,  of  course  it  was  too  bad  that 
once  he  got  into  office  he  didn’t 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to 
govern  a  major  American  city.  But 
like  they  say,  you  can’t  have  ev¬ 
erything.” 

Besides  his  send-money  request, 
Stanford  suggested  that  Clark  raise 
funds  by  reissuing  his  famous  “Ex¬ 
pose  Yourself  to  Art”  photo.  The 
rear-view  picture  shows  the  future 
mayor  flashing  open  his  overcoat 
before  a  sculpture  of  a  nude  female. 


The  shot  became  a  poster  that  is 
displayed  nationwide. 

Clark  later  did  raise  $6,900 
through  sales  of  the  photograph  but 
it  was  “Bucks  for  Bud”  that  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  major  cash  flow  to 
Clark. 

Stanford  acknowledged  that  he 
wrote  the  column  as  a  gag,  although 
aware  that  it  could  possibly  throw 
a  few  bucks  Clark’s  way. 

“I  figured  he  might  get  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars,”  Stanford  said. 
“I  never  dreamed  the  column  would 
have  that  kind  of  an  impact.” 

Stanford,  who  listed  the  address 
of  City  Hall,  asked  readers  to  “write 
something  appropriate  on  the  bill, 
such  as  ‘So  long.  Bud’  or  ‘Bye-Bye 
Budster.’  ” 

Many  contributors  did  better  than 
that. 

One  sent  a  dollar  bill  with  a 
newspaper  photo  of  Clark  wearing 
weird  goggles  that  were  pasted  over 
George  Washington’s  face. 

Another  stuck  a  Budweiser  beer 
label  to  his  envelope. 

A  real  estate  firm  mailed  a  check 
tucked  inside  a  long-handled  col¬ 
lection  basket. 

A  $2  bill  in  a  plastic  sheath  ad¬ 
dressed  only  to  “Bud  Lite,  97204” 
also  found  its  way  to  Clark’s  of¬ 
fice. 

Although  scolding  the  mayor  for 
the  flasher  poster,  a  nun  sent  him 
$10  with  the  message,  “I  believe 
you  are  honest,  colorful,  a  lover  of 
Portland,  and  a  decided  asset.” 

As  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  picked  up  the  story  of  the  may¬ 
or’s  financial  plight  and  Stanford’s 
column,  out-of-state  donations  be¬ 
gan  pouring  in. 

When  the  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
ried  the  story,  a  Windy  City  resi¬ 
dent  wrote,  “Here’s  my  buck  for 
Bud.  Maybe  if  you  clear  up  your 
debt  you  can  come  and  run  for  may¬ 
or  of  Chicago.  We  need  someone 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  common 
sense.” 

An  Arizona  couple  posted  $2,  say¬ 
ing,  “We  stayed  in  Portland  for  the 
summer.  Here’s  a  little  help.” 

Everyone  was  amused,  it  seemed. 
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except  Secretary  of  State  Keisling, 
whose  aide  wrote  to  Clark,  “The 
Elections  Division  has  received  a 
call  alleging  that  you  may  have  vi¬ 
olated  provisions  of  Oregon  Elec¬ 
tion  Law.  Specifically,  concern  was 
expressed  about  you  and  your  of¬ 
fice  staff  receiving  and  processing 
political  cash  contributions  that  are 
the  result  of  a  column  in  the  Ore¬ 
gonian.” 

Following  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Clark  and  Keisling’s  of¬ 
fice,  the  mayor  paid  a  $25  fine,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  one  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  used  a  city  office  desk  to 
open  contribution  letters  “with  a 


city-owned  letter  opener.” 

Stanford,  in  a  subsequent  column, 
gibed  at  Keisling’s  efforts  to  nail 
Clark:  “  ...  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree 
you’d  have  to  look  long  and  hard 
to  find  a  more  impressive  use  of 
government  time  and  money.” 

To  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
state  official’s  diligence,  Stanford 
continued,  readers  could  tape  a  pen¬ 
ny  to  a  card  and  send  it  to  Keis¬ 
ling’s  campaign  fund  at  his  office 
in  the  capital  of  Salem. 

“For  lack  of  something  more  dig¬ 
nified,  let’s  call  it  ‘Koins  for  Kies- 
ling,’  ”  the  columnist  suggested. 

Despite  his  periodic  jabs  at  the 


mayor,  he  has  a  soft  spot  for  His 
Honor,  Stanford  indicated. 

“He  is  not  a  conventional  politi¬ 
cian  and  he  has  muddled  through 
his  job,  but  you  have  to  admit  the 
city  is  prospering  and  Bud  is  truly 
a  decent  person,”  the  columnist 
said.  “It’s  hard  to  be  angry  at  him.” 

Clark,  who  was  quoted  in  an  Ore¬ 
gonian  story  by  Barnes  C.  Ellis  as 
saying  he  does  not  read  political 
columns  by  Stanford  or  anyone  else, 
nevertheless  sent  Stanford  a  thank- 
you  letter  for  his  “Bucks  for  Bud” 
call. 

Clark  has  decided  not  to  seek  a 
third  term. 


Visiting  the  enemy 

Los  Angeles  columnist  takes  trip  to  small  Colorado  town  which  ran 
ad  attempting  to  lure  businesses  away  from  California  ‘rat  race’ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  colum¬ 
nist  Dennis  McCarthy  took  a  recent 
trip  to  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and 
became  an  instant  celebrity. 

He  was  wined,  dined,  interviewed 
by  local  media,  invited  to  speak  at 
the  Rotary  Club  luncheon,  and  flown 
over  the  Colorado  National  Monu¬ 
ment  in  a  Cessna.  Bigwigs  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  coun¬ 
ty  development  group  hung  on  his 
every  word  as  they  showed  him 
around. 

George  Orbanek,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel,  and  his  wife  Rebecca  had 
him  over  to  the  house  for  an  elk 
steak  dinner.  McCarthy  was  a  little 
bowled  over  since  he  was  there  as 
a  self-confessed  spy  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  in  “enemy  territory.” 

It  all  started  one  day  while  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  battling  a  Los  Angeles 
freeway  on  his  way  to  work.  His 
car  radio  blared  forth  a  commercial 
urging  freeway-frazzled  commuters 
to  move  themselves  and  their  busi¬ 
nesses  to  Grand  Junction  (pop. 
30,000),  where  they  would  find  10- 
minute  commutes,  clean  air,  cheap 
taxes,  and  a  low-pressure,  high-qual¬ 
ity  lifestyle. 

Later,  Jill  Anderson  of  the  Mesa 
County  Economic  Development 
Council  told  McCarthy  by  phone 
(gloatingly,  he  recalled)  that  the  ra¬ 
dio  spot  already  had  attracted  a  fac¬ 
tory  owner  who  wanted  to  relocate 
his  plant  to  the  rural  splendor  of 
Grand  Junction,  and  other  Los  An¬ 


Dennis  McCarthy 

geles  manufacturers  had  made  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  place. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  acer¬ 
bic,  L.A. -oriented  writer.  His  next 


a  “mecca  of  95,000  Stepford  wives 
who  treat  employers  like  L.A.  treats 
movie  stars.  They  slobber  over 
them.” 

Such  sentiments  inspired  “hate 
mail”  from  Grand  Junction,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  wrote  in  a  subsequent  col¬ 
umn.  He  was  called  an  “ignorant 
jerk,”  among  other  things,  and  one 
local  booster  said  she  hoped  he 
would  be  fired. 

So,  in  fairness,  McCarthy  figured 
he  should  travel  to  Grand  Junction 
to  see  for  himself,  and  gather  what 
could  be  great  column  material. 

Many  Grand  Junction  residents 
probably  wished  McCarthy  had 
stayed  home.  They  were  less  than 
thrilled  with  his  on-the-scene  report 
describing  the  community  as  being 
riddled  with  social  and  economic 
problems. 

The  city’s  glossy  brochures  fea¬ 
turing  its  Grand  Mesa,  panoramic 


Many  Grand  Junction  residents  probabiy  wished 
McCarthy  had  stayed  home.  They  were  iess  than 
thriiied  with  his  on-the-scene  report  describing  the 
community  as  being  riddied  with  sociai  and  economic 
probiems. 


column  lumped  Grand  Junction  with 
“Every  little  Podunk  U.  with  clear 
water  and  fresh  air”  that  is  “ripping 
off  our  businesses  and  jobs  these 
days,  making  L.A.  sound  like  Rome, 
with  Nero  on  lead  fiddle.” 

He  singled  out  Grand  Junction  as 


rivers,  and  nearby  ski  slopes  are  ac¬ 
curate  but  the  outdoor  paradise  has 
a  dark  side,  he  concluded. 

During  the  unescorted  part  of  his 
visit  to  Grand  Junction,  McCarthy 
said,  he  found  that  many  workers 
(See  VISITING  on  page  37) 
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Controversy  over  reporter’s  reassignment 

Mesa  Tribune  staffer  pulled  from  coverage  of  Arizona  governor 
following  meeting  between  editorial  board  and  governor’s  aides 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  reporter 
who  has  been  the  paper’s  lead  writer 
in  a  series  of  investigative  stories 
involving  Gov.  Fife  Symington’s  role 
in  a  savings  and  loan  scandal,  has 
been  reassigned  following  a  heated 
editorial  board  meeting  attended  by 
two  of  the  governor’s  aides. 

Staff  writer  John  Dougherty  ex¬ 
pressed  bitter  disappointment  at 
being  pulled  off  the  story,  saying  that 
his  coverage  had  been  “fair  and  accu¬ 
rate”  and  that  the  Tribune  has  been 
“out  front”  in  reporting  on  Syming¬ 
ton. 


Tribune  executive  Jeff  Bruce  con¬ 
firmed  Dougherty’s  disclosure  that  he 
had  been  reassigned.  He  also  credited 
the  35-year-old-reporter  with  having 
done  a  good  job  on  the  story,  but 
added:  “After  our  editorial  board 
meeting,  it  was  agreed  [among 
editors]  that  another  reporter  should 
handle  the  story  to  ensure  that  no 
questions  regarding  the  fairness  and 
objectivity  of  our  reporting  can  be 
raised.” 

In  interviews  with  E&P,  Both 
Dougherty  and  Bruce  agreed  that  the 
recent  board  meeting  attended  by 
Symington’s  attorney,  John  Dowd, 
and  the  governor’s  Washington- 
based  political  consultant.  Jay  Smith, 
had  reached  a  highly  emotional  stage. 

“It  was  very  confrontational,  very 
antagonistic,”  Bruce  recalled. 

The  governor’s  representatives 
accused  Dougherty  of  biased  cover¬ 
age,  he  reported.  At  one  point.  Smith 
challenged  him  to  a  fight  outside, 
Dougherty  said. 

“I  said  ‘OK,’  but  nothing  came  of 
it,”  Dougherty  related. 

“It  was  the  other  way  around,” 
Smith  said  in  an  interview.  “He  asked 
me  to  step  outside.  It  is  not  my  habit 
to  invite  people  outside  to  fight.  Mr. 


Dougherty  is  a  very  agressive  per¬ 
son.” 

Dougherty  also  said  that  during  the 
meeting  at  the  Tribune,  Dowd 
accused  him  of  offering  to  bet  Smith 
that  his  reporting  would  bring 
Symington  down.  The  lawyer  also 
threatened  a  lawsuit  if  the  newspaper 
did  not  withdraw  various  allegations 
in  Dougherty’s  stories,  Dougherty 
said. 

Dougherty  denied  proposing  any 
bets  in  connection  with  his  copy¬ 
righted  stories. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  he  is 
an  “aggressive  interviewer.” 

“That’s  what  it  takes  to  cut  through 


the  bullshit  in  a  story  like  this,”  he 
declared. 

Symington,  a  Republican,  who  was 
a  real  estate  developer  before  his  elec¬ 
tion  last  year,  is  among  the  defen¬ 
dants  in  a  $140  million  lawsuit  filed  in 
December  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corp.,  a  federal  agency. 

The  governor,  who  has  described 
the  suit  as  a  “witchhunt”  and  “a  pub¬ 
lic  hanging,”  breached  his  duty  while 
a  director  of  Southwest  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  which  failed  three 
years  ago  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$941  million  to  taxpayers,  according 
to  the  RTC. 

The  RTC  has  said  that  Symington 
and  other  directors  were  negligent  by 
making  risky  and  speculative  loans 
and  investments  in  violation  of  bank¬ 
ing  regulations.  It  is  further  alleged 
that  the  thrift  lost  $40  million  by 
investing  in  a  Phoenix  hotel,  office 
and  retail  project,  which  Symington 
had  developed. 

The  governor  appeared  Feb.  20 
before  the  House  banking  investiga¬ 
tions  subcommittee  to  protest  the 
RTC  suit. 

“Every  act  against  me  by  my  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  designed  to  humili¬ 
ate  and  embarrass,”  he  told  the 


panel.  “I’ve  been  treated  to  a  public 
hanging  without  the  facts,  without  a 
hearing,  without  regard  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  fair  play.” 

Earlier,  in  meeting  with  editors  and 
reporters  at  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post,  Symington  had  complained  that 
he  was  the  target  of  a  “witch-hunt” 
by  “someone”  trying  to  ruin  him 
politically.  There  was  no  reporter 
reassignment  at  the  Post. 

Dougherty,  who  reported  for  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  before  going  to  the 
Cox-owned  Mesa  Tribune,  charged 
that  Symington  aides  pressured  the 
newspaper  to  remove  him  from  the 
story. 

This  was  denied  categorically  by 
Bruce  and  Smith. 

“At  no  time  have  I  or  any  other 
editor  been  approached  to  take  John 
off  the  story  or  to  soften  our  cover¬ 
age,”  Bruce  told  E&P. 

Smith  said  that  “We  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  interfere  in  a  newspaper’s 
decision-making  process.” 

However,  Smith  charged  that  some 
of  Dougherty’s  reporting  on  Syming¬ 
ton  has  been  “inaccurate  and  we  have 
the  evidence  to  prove  it.” 

Bruce  said  pulling  Dougherty  off 
the  Symington  story  is  not  crucial  at 
this  point  because  he  already  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  principal  elements  in  the 
investigation. 

“In  the  future,  the  case  will  be  in 
the  courts,”  he  continued. 

Dougherty,  who  said  he  was  told  by 
Bruce  to  “take  a  few  days  off”  after 
the  editorial  board  meeting,  was  to 
report  back  to  work  on  Feb.  25,  pre¬ 
sumably  as  a  general-assignment 
reporter. 

“His  new  assignment  will  be  up  to 
his  city  editor,”  Bruce  stated. 

Totenberg  refuses 
to  reveal  sources 

As  expected.  National  Public 
Radio  correspondent  Nina  Totenberg 
refused  to  divulge  her  sources  to  the 
special  independent  counsel  investi¬ 
gating  leaks  from  two  U.S.  Senate 
hearings. 

Totenberg,  who  was  questioned  by 
special  counsel  Peter  E.  Fleming  Jr. 

(See  REFUSE  on  page  36) 


Earlier,  in  meeting  with  editors  and  reporters  at  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Symington  had  complained 
that  he  was  the  target  of  a  “witch-hunt”  by  “someone” 
trying  to  ruin  him  politically.  There  was  no  reporter 
reassignment  at  the  Post. 
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Post-mortem  on  the 
Dahmer  trial  coverage 

After  a  Milwaukee  jury  had  ruled  Jeffery  Dahmer 
legally  sane,  jurors  met  with  psychiatrists  for  counseling 
about  dealing  with  the  grisly  details  they  had  heard  of 
Dahmer’s  horrifying  killing  and  torture  spree. 

Reporters  and  editors  responsible  for  Dahmer  trial  news 
coverage,  however,  had  to  wrestle  with  the  journalistic 
implications  of  those  gruesome  details  day  by  day  during 
the  nearly  monthlong  trial. 

Journalists  were  confronted  with  some  bizarre  news 
judgment  questions. 

Do  you  mention  that  he  cooked  and  ate  the  bicep  of  a 
corpse?  Or  that  he  had  sex  with  corpses,  or  masturbated 
over  dead  bodies?  Or  that  he  drilled  holes  in  the  heads  of 
his  drugged  victims? 

News  organizations  showed  a  wide  range  of  responses. 

Some  sanitized  the  shocking  gore ,  seeking  to  convey  the 
essence  of  Dahmer’s  deed  without  giving  each  gruesome 
detail. 

Others,  however,  held  nothing  back,  arguing  the  public 
appreciates  the  bizarreness  of  the  case,  and  needed  spe¬ 
cifics  to  evaluate  Dahmer’s  mind. 


However,  the  Sun-Times  omitted 
testimony  that  Dahmer  had  eaten  a 
bicep  and  iikened  the  taste  to  beef, 
because  the  detaii  was  “cieariy 
revoiting,”  executive  editor  Mark  Nadier 
said. 


Both  viewpoints  were  refelcted  in  the  morning  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  and  evening  Milwaukee  Journal,  both  owned 
by  Journal  Communications  Inc. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  beyond  being  shocked,”  said 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  editor  Keith  Spore. 

During  the  trial,  the  Sentinel  devoted  two  full  pages  to 
Dahmer’s  confession,  and  reported  virtually  all  details  as 
they  emerged  in  testimony. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Journal  from  the  start  told 
readers  its  coverage  would  err  on  the  side  of  sensitivity, 
said  deputy  managing  editor  Howard  Fibich. 

“There  appears  to  be  public  indifference  to  this  thing,” 
Fibich  said.  “A  lot  of  things  that  are  so  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  normal  people  surfaced  during  the  pretrial 
period. 

“To  some  extent,  it  is  old  hat  now,”  he  said  during  the 
trial. 

Nevertheless,  the  Milwaukee  county  executive,  David 
Schulz,  complained  in  a  letter  to  eight  Milwaukee  news 
organizations  that  they  had  gone  too  far  in  reporting  the 
trial. 

Milwaukee  media,  Schulz  said,  had  served  up  a  “poi¬ 
sonous  Dahmer  cocktail”  that  could  cause  “collective 
community  psychic  suicide.” 

Repeated  reports  on  Dahmer’s  deviant  behavior 
expressed  “a  clear  lack  of  respect  bordering  on  contempt 
for  the  values  of  family,  home,  and  human  conduct.” 

Indeed,  one  Milwaukee  radio  station,  WOKY-AM,  said 
during  the  trial  that  it  would  not  expose  listeners  to  what  it 
said  was  the  “pure  pornography”  of  certain  trial  testimony. 

Out-of-town  newspapers  generally  spared  its  readers 
gory  details. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  for  instance,  reprinted  much 
of  Dahmer’s  police  confession. 
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However,  the  Sun-Times  omitted  testimony  that  Dah¬ 
mer  had  eaten  a  bicep  and  likened  the  taste  to  beef, 
because  the  detail  was  “clearly  revolting,”  executive 
editor  Mark  Nadier  said. 

“To  convey  the  impact  of  the  horror,  you  had  to  include 
some  of  the  facts,  some  of  the  details,”  Nadier  said. 
“Having  done  that  in  opening  coverage,  we  have  since 
toned  it  back.” 

In  fact,  in  early  February,  the  rape  trial  of  professional 
boxer  Mike  Tyson  received  far  more  play  in  the  Sun- 
Times,  and  many  other  dailies. 

Before  the  trial  started,  LISA  Today  determined  that  it 
would  not  report  the  “most  vile”  details  in  its  stories, 
reporter  Debbie  Howlett  said. 

However,  the  newspaper  did  report  some  graphic 
details,  such  as  testimony  that  Dahmer  put  steak  sauce  on 
the  human  flesh  he  cooked  and  ate.  That  particular  detail 
was  played  farther  down  the  story,  Howlett  noted. 

(See  DAHMER  on  page  36) 
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Hearst  and  Izvestia  revive  We/MbI 

Joint  Russian-American  newspaper  survives  Soviet  turmoil 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

After  a  two-year  delay,  the  Hearst 
Corp.  and  Russia’s  five-million-cir¬ 
culation  Izvestia  are  publishing  “sep¬ 
arate  but  similar”  English  and  Rus¬ 
sian  editions  of  the  jointly  report¬ 
ed  We/Mbl,  a  colorful  16-page 
broadsheet  in  two  sections.  Mbl, 
pronounced  “mwee,”  is  Russian  for 
“we.” 

In  spring  of  1990,  Hearst  Corp. 
president  Frank  Bennack  Jr.  noted 
that  “sweeping  and  dramatic 
changes”  in  the  Soviet  Union  “cre¬ 
ated  a  climate  that  makes  this  .  .  . 
an  idea  worth  pursuing.” 

That  same  climate  forced  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  postponement  but  ultimately 
reinforced  Bennack’s  point.  Who 
then  would  have  guessed  so  swift 
an  end  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Cold  War? 


Approximately  50,000  copies  of  the 
English-language  edition  are  avail¬ 
able  in  major  world  markets,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York,  Washington, 
D.C.,  San  Francisco,  London,  Vi¬ 
enna,  Tokyo,  and  Moscow.  Copies 
in  the  U.S.  sell  for  $1.25. 

Apart  from  a  controlled  circula¬ 
tion,  U.S.  newsstand  distribution  will 
be  handled  by  Hearst  personnel 
working  with  established  newspaper 
distribution  firms,  according  to  Bill 
Hallenbeck,  We/Mbl’s  principal  ad¬ 
vertising  representative,  based  at 
Hearst’ s  New  York  offices.  The  edi¬ 
tion  for  the  former  Soviet  republics, 
he  said,  will  be  distributed  by  the 
former  government-run  distribution 
agency.  Like  Izvestia,  which  it  dis¬ 
tributes,  the  organization  is  now  a 
privately  managed  firm. 

Prototypes  published  in  both  lan¬ 
guages  on  July  4,  1990,  were  pre¬ 


He  estimated  ‘‘core  staffs”  of  15  reporters  and 
editors  at  the  Washington  and  Moscow  bureaus,  which 
wiii  aiso  use  stringers  and  materiai  from  izvestia  and 
Hearst  papers. 


Since  planning  began  and  a  pro¬ 
totype  was  printed  in  1990,  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  upheaval  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  sent  We/Mbl 
into  limbo.  A  botched  coup  that  fur¬ 
ther  changed  the  climate  also 
changed  management  at  Izvestia. 
Now  the  Cyrillic  text  edition  is  a 
product  of  an  independent  Russian 
newspaper,  no  longer  the  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and 
Congress  of  Peoples’  Deputies. 

Hearst  and  Izvestia  expected  the 
first  edition  to  roll  off  presses  in 
Moscow  and  near  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Feb.  28. 

A  second  issue  of  We/Mbl  will 
be  published  in  March;  April  and 
May  will  each  see  two  issues;  reg¬ 
ular  weekly  editions  are  planned 
thereafter. 

The  edition  printed  in  Cyrillic 
type  is  distributed  in  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  Kiev, 
Ukraine.  Projected  circulation  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  is  300,000  copies,  each  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  U.S.  equivalent  of  30. 


pared  at  Hearst’s  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau.  Its  135,000  Russian  copies 
sold  out  the  same  day.  The  materi¬ 
al  ran  heavily  to  popular  trends,  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  lifestyle  stories. 

While  the  newspaper  continues  to 
cover  such  topics,  its  mix  includes 
news,  commentary,  analysis,  sports, 
book  and  arts  reviews,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  comics.  The  focus,  however,  is 
on  political,  economic,  and  social 
issues. 

U.S.  editor  Maxwell  McCrohon 
said  coverage  in  both  editions  will 
be  “fairly  heavy  on  business,”  fea¬ 
turing  “how-to”  stories  on  topics 
such  as  doing  business  in  Russia  for 
U.S.  readers  and  commodities  trad¬ 
ing  and  developing  small  business¬ 
es  for  Russian  readers. 

He  estimated  “core  staffs”  of  15 
reporters  and  editors  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Moscow  bureaus,  which 
will  also  use  stringers  and  material 
from  Izvestia  and  Hearst  papers.  For 
specialized  coverage,  he  said 
We/Mbl  will  “call  on  experienced 
people  working  at  other  papers 


around  the  country.” 

News  photos  also  come  from 
those  papers,  as  well  as  from  wire 
services  and  sources  such  as  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune,  according  to  Mc¬ 
Crohon,  who  said  We/Mbl  proba¬ 
bly  will  have  no  full-time  staff  pho¬ 
tographers. 

“The  interesting  thing  is  the  lit¬ 
eracy  rate  there  [in  Russia]  is  so 
high  and  the  people  still  read  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Frank  Cooke,  We/Mbl 
managing  editor  in  Washington. 
Writing  for  that  kind  of  readership, 
one  not  already  absorbed  by  tele¬ 
vision,  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
journalists,  he  added. 

By  early  February  We/Mbl  al¬ 
ready  had  “sold  quite  a  bit”  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  McCrohon. 
A  Charter  Advertiser  Program  for 
21  issues  offers  discounts,  “inside 
market  information,”  industry  up¬ 
dates,  and  meetings  with  opinion 
leaders  from  the  independent  re¬ 
publics. 

“We  set  a  goal  .  .  .  and  exceeded 
it  for  our  first  issue,”  Hallenbeck 
told  E&P  a  week  before  launch.  A 
few  of  those  initial  ads,  he  said, 
will  appear  into  the  second  issue. 
He  said  Hearst  is  so  far  “pleased 
and  quite  optimistic”  about  WeZ-Mbl’s 
ad  prospects. 

Major  advertisers  at  launch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hallenbeck,  are  Estee 
Lauder,  Archer  Daniels  Midland,  In- 
gersoll  Rand,  McDonald’s,  Saudia 
Airlines,  and  several  joint  ventures 
of  major  corporations. 

“If  things  go  as  planned,”  said 
Hearst  Corp.  vice  president  Lee  J. 
Guittar,  the  venture  should  break 
even  in  its  first  year  and  yield  equal 
profits  to  its  partners  after  five  years. 

Heading  the  Washington  opera¬ 
tion,  McCrohon  originally  was  a 
U.S.  correspondent  for  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald.  Among 
other  positions,  he  later  served  as 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  and  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
was  president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

His  Moscow  counterpart,  Vlad¬ 
imir  Schmyganovsky,  is  a  20-year 
veteran  of  Izvestia,  where  he  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  national 
editor. 

We/Mbl’s  editors  also  include 
Hearst  Newspapers  foreign  editor 
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John  Wallach,  who  writes  a  column 
and  leads  an  investigative  team,  Jer- 
rold  Schecter,  former  Tokyo  and 
Moscow  bureau  chief.  White  House 
correspondent  and  diplomatic  editor 
for  Time  magazine,  who  is  co-edi¬ 
tor  in  Moscow  with  Schmyganovsky 
during  start-up,  and  Sergei  Dar- 
dykin,  Izvestia  deputy  international 
editor,  who  is  chief  of  the  Russian 
staff  in  Washington. 

Simultaneous  publication  utilizes 
identical  Macintosh-based  prepress 
systems  in  Washington  and  Moscow 
linked  by  high-speed  modems 
through  a  SOVAM  satellite  com¬ 
munications  system.  The  systems 
consist  of  Mac  Ilfx  workstations  on 
Ethernet  networks. 

Peripherals  on  the  network  in¬ 
clude  Nikon  film  scanners.  Sharp 
and  Microtek  flatbed  scanners,  Ap¬ 
ple  LaserWriters  and  QMS  color  laser 
printers  for  proofing,  and  Linotron- 
ic  PostScript  imagesetters  for  out- 
putting  page  negatives. 

One  Mac  is  configured  as  a  Nikon 
Image  Management  System  for  cap¬ 
turing  wirephotos  and  local  scans 
and  processing  them  through  Adobe 
Photoshop.  Other  software  includes 
Adobe  Illustrator  for  generating 
graphics  and  QuarkXPress  for  text 
processing  in  English  and  Cyrillic 
and  for  page  layout. 

Trained  by  the  various  vendors, 
the  paper’s  journalists  will  operate 
and  maintain  their  largely  desktop 
systems.  Walt  Hempton  is  We/Mbl 
project  manager  for  technology  and 
production. 

The  Moscow  newsroom  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  Russia’s  Intermicro;  the 
Washington  newsroom  was  installed 
by  Linotype-Hell,  Hauppauge,  N.Y. 
Arrow  Systems,  San  Raphael,  Calif., 
assisted  in  setting  up  the  Washing¬ 
ton  photo  desk. 

The  U.S.  edition  is  printed  by 
Springfield  (Va.)  Offset,  formerly 
the  Times-Journal  Co.  production 
facility  and  now  a  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
operation.  The  Moscow-printed  edi¬ 
tion  is  run  on  two  units  of  a  Koenig 
&  Bauer  press.  The  initial  300,000 
press  run  lasts  20  hours,  according 
to  Hempton. 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Controversial  column 

Anti-white  opinion  piece  in  the  Penn  State 
student  newspaper  leads  to  lingering  protests 


By  Tony  Case 

Who  is  Chino  Wilson? 

Until  recently  he  possessed  a  rel¬ 
atively  obscure  identity  as  a  col¬ 
lege  senior,  majoring  in  journalism 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
working  as  a  wrestling  reporter  for 
the  school’s  19,000-circulation 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Collegian. 

This  anonymity  changed  overnight, 
quite  literally,  after  he  wrote  an 
opinion  piece  titled  “African-Amer¬ 
icans  should  not  trust  ‘devilish’ 
white  people,”  which  the  Collegian 
published  Jan.  28. 

In  the  column,  Wilson,  who  is 
black,  derided  Caucasians  for  per¬ 
petuating  a  crusade  against  his  race. 
He  maintained  that,  while  “there  are 
definitely  some  decent  white  peo¬ 
ple  out  there,”  the  majority  are, 
whether  blatant  or  closeted,  “devout 
racists.” 


Wilson  contends  that  whites  are 
history’s  most  violent  people,  and 
charges  they  have  “raped,  mur¬ 
dered,  plundered,  deceived,  and 
tricked  every  race  that  they  have 
ever  come  in  contact  with.” 

He  blames  the  white  race  with 
spreading  pestilence — e.g.,  AIDS, 
which  he  called  “a  diabolical  plot 
to  exterminate  black  people.”  He 
cites  a  report  that  claims  the  dead¬ 
ly  virus  was  “introduced”  to  east¬ 
ern  and  central  Africa  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  or  WHO,  of 
Switzerland. 

Finally,  Wilson  calls  on  blacks 
to  “secure  our  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  from  these  devils  by  any 
means  necessary,  including  vio¬ 
lence,”  and  urges  his  “brothers  and 
sisters”  to  bear  arms,  form  a  mili¬ 
tia  and,  if  threatened  physically  by 
an  individual  who  is  white,  “send 


that  person  to  the  cemetery.” 

Following  the  column’s  publica¬ 
tion,  Wilson  became  a  bona  fide 
celebrity — albeit  an  infamous  one — 
on  the  central  Pennsylvania  cam¬ 
pus,  a  school  perhaps  best  known, 
at  least  in  sports  circles,  for  its  Nit- 
tany  Lions  football  team,  a  peren¬ 
nial  contender  for  the  national  cham¬ 
pionship. 

Indeed,  it  was  quite  a  pass  that 
Wilson  himself  threw,  and  one  so 
pernicious  that  a  hostile  defensive 
line  retaliated  with  hate  mail,  phone 
calls,  a  boycott  effort,  a  public 
protest,  and  even  death  threats.  Wil¬ 
son  and  the  three  editorial  staffers 
who  approved  the  column  for  pub¬ 
lication  have  been  subject  to  such 
harassment. 

Two  individuals  protested  out¬ 
side  the  paper’s  offices  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  column  ran,  one  carrying  a 
sign  with  a  bull’s  eye  that  read. 


“White  Person,  Shoot  Me.” 

The  Collegian  was  deluged  with 
letters  to  the  editor  that  lambasted 
the  newspaper  for  running  the  Wil¬ 
son  piece. 

One  such  letter,  which  the  paper 
published,  read,  “.  .  .  I  am  appalled 
by  the  fact  that  the  Collegian,  ‘a 
respected  college  newspaper,’  would 
print  such  an  encouragement  of  vi¬ 
olence.  If  such  a  column,  even  one 
such  as  ridiculously  written  as  [Wil¬ 
son’s],  was  penned  by  a  white  per¬ 
son,  every  black  person  would  come 
screaming  ‘racism’  from  the  wood¬ 
work.” 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  was  among  the  regional  news¬ 
papers  to  offer  editorial  comment. 

In  its  Feb.  9  edition.  Morning 
Call  staffer  Paul  Carpenter  wrote, 
“The  Collegian’s  decision  to  pub¬ 
lish  [Wilson’s]  column  was  defended 


on  the  basis  of  press  freedom,  that 
its  rejection  would  be  censorship. 
If  this  is  truly  a  case  of  press  free¬ 
dom,  then  that  student  newspaper 
must  also  be  willing  to  publish  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  equally  incendiary 
against  blacks. 

“I  cannot  imagine,  and  I  could 
never  tolerate,  that  happening  in  a 
publication  affiliated  with  a  re¬ 
spected  state-supported  university. 
But  lacking  that  converse,  the  cen¬ 
sorship  argument  is  pure  hypocrisy.” 

In  addition  to  the  many  letters 
and  columns  and  the  single  public 
protest,  a  boycott  of  Collegian  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  launched,  and  flyers 
were  circulated  on  the  campus. 

“At  first,  there  was  this  scare  that 
we  were  going  to  lose  advertisers,” 
said  Wendy  Frank,  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  “but  it  all  sort  of 
blew  over.” 

However,  Frank  noted,  proprietors 
of  two  local  businesses,  an  eye  doc¬ 
tor’s  office  and  a  Dairy  Queen  store, 
pulled  their  ads  because  they  were 
“personally  offended”  by  the  Wil¬ 
son  column. 

Debate  persists 

By  most  accounts,  the  stir  over 
the  column  has,  indeed,  blown  over, 
but  a  debate  persists  regarding  the 
news  media’s  alleged  exploitation 
of  the  situation.  Some  have  charged 
the  Chino  Wilson  story  was  sensa¬ 
tionalized,  and  generally  misre- 
ported,  from  the  beginning. 

The  predicament  was  subject  to 
sporadic  attention  by  the  national 
media,  and  intense  local  coverage 
by  newspapers,  television  stations, 
and  a  wire  service,  all  of  which  fo¬ 
cused  on  some  of  the  more  outra¬ 
geous  comments  contained  in  Wil¬ 
son’s  column,  the  paper’s  position 
on  the  matter,  and  the  so-called 
“wave  of  protests”  that  ensued. 

Interestingly,  according  to  some 
Collegian  staffers,  Wilson  earlier 
had  authored  columns  just  as  inflam¬ 
matory  and  potentially  controver¬ 
sial  as  this  one  that  were  not  scru¬ 
tinized  by  the  proverbial  media  mi¬ 
croscope. 

As  Alisa  Bauman,  a  senior  at  Penn 
State  and  a  Collegian  staffer,  not¬ 
ed  in  a  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sunday 


Finally,  Wilson  calls  on  blacks  to  “secure  our  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  from  these  devils. . .  ”  and 
urges  his  “brothers  and  sisters”  to  bear  arms,  form  a 
militia  and,  if  threatened  physically  by  an  individual 
who  is  white,  “send  that  person  to  the  cemetery.” 
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News  Journal  editorial  titled  “How 
the  free  press  missed  the  point  of 
an  important  press  freedom  issue,” 
one  of  Wilson’s  previous  commen¬ 
taries  advocated  the  castration  or 
execution  of  white  males  for  the 
rape  of  black  women. 

“Yet  while  the  other  columns 
sparked  tons  of  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,”  she  observed,  “only  this  one 
found  national  news  coverage.” 

She  accused  journalists,  students, 
school  administrators,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  citizenry  of  “jumping  on  the 
Chino/Collegian  ‘hate’  wagon,”  con¬ 
tending  that,  whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  Wilson’s  remarks,  “he 
has  a  right  to  feel,  think,  and  ex¬ 
press  those  ideas,  just  as  those  who 
paced  outside  [the  paper’s  offices] 
had  a  right  to  express  theirs.” 

Greg  Scopino,  who  co-edits  the 
opinion  page  and  is  one  of  the  three 
staffers  who  approved  the  Wilson 
column,  said  he  was  “disheartened” 
because  the  media  “blew  the  situa¬ 
tion  out  of  proportion.” 

He  has  compiled  a  file  of  news¬ 
paper  stories  about  the  situation, 
many  of  which,  he  says,  contain  in¬ 
accuracies  and  misinterpretations. 

Scopino  said  that,  while  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  points  Wilson 
raised  in  his  column,  it  is  nonethe¬ 
less  important  to  offer  a  platform 
to  those  individuals  with  opinions 
that  might  be  unpopular — and  such 
“extreme  viewpoints”  naturally 
should  be  addressed  in  college  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Collegian,  he 
added. 

“Obviously,  mainstream  papers 
would  not  provide  this  forum  be¬ 
cause  they  would  be  worried  about 
upsetting  people  and  losing  adver¬ 
tisers,”  he  said. 

A  tough  spot 

The  racial  tone  of  Wilson’s  piece, 
and  of  many  of  the  attacks  against 
the  columnist,  put  the  university’s 
administration  in  a  tough  spot,  es¬ 
pecially  considering  that  Penn  State 
earlier  had  embarked  on  a  full-blown 
effort  to  increase  minority  enroll¬ 
ment  and,  consequently,  promote 
multicultural  and  racial  diversity. 

The  school’s  students  number 
70,597;  of  this  figure,  5,273  are 
members  of  minority  groups  and 
2,261  are  African-American,  ac¬ 
cording  to  spokesperson  Bill  Ma¬ 
hon. 

The  Keystone  State  has  seen  its 
number  of  black  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  and  the  enrollment  of  black  stu¬ 
dents  at  its  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  drop  almost  steadily  since  1982, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Education. 


However,  Penn  State  has  “bucked  the 
trend”  by  actually  upping  its  popu¬ 
lation  of  African-American  stu¬ 
dents — as  well  as  Asian,  Hispanic 
and  Native  American  students — in  the 
last  10  years,  Mahon  said. 

The  school  has  the  second  great¬ 
est  black  student  enrollment  of  the 
state’s  120  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  behind  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia,  he  noted. 

In  a  statement,  Penn  State  Pres¬ 
ident  Joab  Thomas  urged  the  cam¬ 
pus  community  to  build  on  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  promote  diversity,  and  to 
“look  beyond  the  incendiary  remarks 
that  Mr.  Wilson’s  column  is  de¬ 
signed  to  generate. 

“We  must  take  this  occasion  to 


come  together  in  new  and  stronger 
ways  so  that  a  single  individual  does 
not  tear  away  all  that  has  been  done 
to  support  Penn  State’s  recruitment 
and  retention  of  minority  students, 
faculty,  and  staff.” 

Thomas  maintained  that  the  col¬ 
umn  was  “based  on  emotion  and 
misinformation  and  exemplifies 
thinking  that  is  based  neither  in  fact 
nor  in  logic.” 

He  added  that,  while  the  Colle¬ 
gian  had  the  right  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  student  newspaper  to  publish 
the  piece,  the  decision  to  do  so  was 
“disappointing  and  irresponsible.” 

James  Stewart,  vice  provost  for 
underrepresented  groups  at  Penn 
State,  who  spearheaded  efforts  to  at¬ 
tract  minorities  to  the  school,  issued 
his  own  statement  which  read,  “The 
editors  of  the  newspaper  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  the  climate  for  di¬ 
versity  on  this  campus.  This  means 
that  they  have  the  responsibility  to 


apply  the  same  standard  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Collegian  that  they  de¬ 
mand  of  the  administration  .... 

“The  editorial  staff  of  the  Colle¬ 
gian  can  make  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  toward  multicultural  under¬ 
standing  by  exercising  their  right  to 
keep  such  hate  writing  out  of  its 
columns.” 

Stewart  noted  that,  while  “thou¬ 
sands”  participate  in  the  school’s 
diversity  programs,  the  newspaper 
provides  little  coverage,  “unless  a 
controversial  or  critical  angle  can 
be  developed.” 

According  to  Mahon,  incoming 
freshman  students  are  required  to  at¬ 
tend  an  hourlong  session  on  diver¬ 
sity  during  the  summer  orientation. 


and  still  another  program  the  week 
before  the  beginning  of  classes. 

Consequently,  81,000  students  to 
date  have  participated  in  these  events 
“before  they  ever  stepped  one  foot 
into  a  classroom,”  he  added. 

Penn  State  sponsors  an  average 
of  100  diversity  programs  every 
year,  and  the  sessions  range  from 
small  gatherings  of  20  to  mammoth 
assemblies  of  25,000,  Mahon  said. 

Regardless  of  the  school’s  efforts 
to  promote  such  ambitious  programs, 
Mahon  insists  that  there  is  only  so 
much  the  administration  can  do  in¬ 
sofar  as  influencing  the  attitudes  of 
students,  mainly  because  every  year 
each  new  class  shows  up,  not  only 
with  its  textbooks  and  new  penny 
loafers  in  tow,  but  with  its  own  di¬ 
verse  range  of  values. 

Therefore,  he  determined,  “uni¬ 
versities  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  diversity  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 
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Garry  Young 


Dennis  Dressman 


Caroline  Ullmann 


Christine  AAaurus 


Tal  Campbell 


Garry  L.  Young,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  coordinator  of  Portland  (Maine) 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald  and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  recently  was  appointed 
marketing  services  director  for  the 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader. 

Previously,  Young  was  an  account 
executive  with  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  Dally  Advertising  Inc., 
Fort  Worth. 


Dennis  Dressman,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  administra¬ 
tion  with  the  Denver /?ocA:y  Mountain 
News,  has  assumed  the  newly  created 
position  of  director  of  labor  relations. 

Previously,  Dressman  was  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor  and  head  of  an  electronic  news¬ 
paper  project  at  the  News. 


The  Bond  Buyer,  a  New  York- 
based  daily  newspaper  for  the  munici¬ 
pal  bond  market,  has  announced  the 
following  appointments. 

John  J.  I)oran,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  paper,  now  is  managing  editor; 
Nick  Boyle,  who  covers  the  insur¬ 
ance  beat,  assumed  the  title  of  news 
editor;  and  staffer  John  Gibbons  was 
promoted  to  assistant  editor  in  charge 
of  the  paper’s  weekly  publication, 
MuniWeek. 


Caroline  Young  Ullmann,  for¬ 
merly  executive  business  editor  at  the 
Morning  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  now  is  metro  editor.  She  will 
continue  to  oversee  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  until  an  editor  is  appointed. 

Ullmann  previously  worked  with 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  the 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  Journal  American, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star. 


Robert  E.  Perlberg,  publisher  of 
the  Michigan  newspapers  the  Oge¬ 
maw  County  Herald,  the  Arenac 
County  Independent,  the  Roscom¬ 
mon  County  Herald-News  and  the 
Oscoda  County  Herald,  recently  was 
elected  president  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  Lansing. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Bruce 
McIntyre,  the  Oakland  Press — 
president-elect;  Karen  Spang,  the 
Hamtramck  Citizen — treasurer;  and 
Stephen  T.  Gray,  the  Monroe  Eve¬ 
ning  Nfws — vice  president. 

Perlberg’s  predecessor,  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  publisher  F.T. 
“Buck”  Weaver,  now  serves  as 
immediate  past  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 


Fred  Wilson,  formerly  photo  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning 


Call,  recently  was  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor  for  photos,  graphics 
and  design  at  the  Journal  Star, 
Peoria,  III.  He  succeeds  Stan  Hier¬ 
onymus,  who  resigned  to  pursue  free¬ 
lance  projects. 

Wilson  previously  was  picture  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Charlotte  Observer. 


Christine  Maurus,  who  has 
served  as  a  copy  editor,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  entertainment  editor  and  Neigh¬ 
bors  editor  for  the  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
News  Tribune,  recently  was  named 
community  editor. 

Kathleen  Hopkins,  formerly  city 
editor,  assistant  city  editor  and  a 
reporter  at  the  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Daily 
Journal  and  earlier  a  reporter  with  the 
Ocean  County  Observer  in  Toms 
River,  N.J.,  now  covers  Union 
County,  N.J.,  for  the  News  Tribune. 


Talmage  A.  Campbell,  formerly 
executive  editor  of  the  Beacon-News, 
Aurora,  Ill.,  recently  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  News-Herald. 

Campbell  has  worked  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Beacon-News  and  as  a 
reporter,  copy  editor,  assistant  city 
editor  and  city  editor  with  the  Daily 
Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif. 
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Janet  Scharfstein,  who  has 
worked  in  newspaper  sales  positions 
in  New  York  and  Virginia  for  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.,  now  is  sales 
development  manager  for  Newhouse 
Newspapers  National  Sales  Co., 
Metro-Suburbia. 


Zach  Vela,  formerly  controller  of 
the  Los  Angeles-based  Investor’s 
Business  Daily,  has  been  appointed 
operations  manager  responsible  for 
the  circulation  and  accounting  depart- 
ments  at  the  newspaper;  Doug 
Stone,  formerly  Western  region  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  now  is  national  cir¬ 
culation/distribution  manager. 
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Lee  Dirks 


David  Dirks 


Dean  Blythe 


Stan  Strick 


Dean  H.  Blythe,  assistant  general 
counsel  of  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas, 
has  been  named  vice  president  for 
special  projects  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  a  Belo  subsidiary. 

Blythe  earlier  was  a  corporate 
attorney  for  the  Dallas  firm  of  Jen¬ 
kins  &  Gilchrist. 

John  Kuikpatrick,  formerly  night 
city  editor  of  the  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tion,  now  is  editor  of  the  High  Profile 
and  Fashion IDallas  sections. 

Previously,  Kirkpatrick  served  as 
business  section  news  editor  at  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Strick,  formerly  managing 
editor  and  earlier  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Everett,  Wash.,  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  executive  editor.  He 
succeeds  Joann  Byrd,  who  recently 
was  named  ombudsman  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Strick  has  worked  for  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star,  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune  and  United  Press  International. 


Michael  White,  formerly  con¬ 
troller  for  the  Portland  (Maine)  News¬ 
papers,  publishers  of  the  Press  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  been  promoted  to  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  company. 

Previously,  White  was  assistant 
director  of  finance  at  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  a  member 
of  the  auditing  staff  of  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.,  Miami. 

John  Michaels,  formerly  general 
manager  and  sales  director  of  North 
Carolina  Traveler  magazine,  was 
named  field  sales  manager  in  Port¬ 
land. 

Michaels  earlier  worked  as  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  and  advertising  director 
of  Evergreen  State  magazine  in  Seat¬ 
tle  and  as  national  sales  manager  for 
Centennial  Communications  of  Den- 


Terry  Mutchler,  a  newswoman 
in  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  who  earlier  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Call  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  now  is  the  AP’s  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


Gloria  Thomas 


James  Smith 


Gloria  Thomas,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Roseville,  Calif., 
Press-Tribune,  now  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper.  She  succeeds  Bill 
James,  who  was  transferred  to  the 
P-T’s  sister  paper,  the  West  County 
Times,  Richmond,  Calif. 


James  C.  Smith,  managing  editor 
of  the  Charleston,  W.Wa.,  Daily  Mail, 
has  assumed  the  post  of  manager  for 
editorial  projects  at  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Corp.,  Toronto. 

Smith  previously  was  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor  and  city  editor  in 
Charleston  and  editor  of  the  weekly 
Carlisle  (Ky.)  Mercury. 


Dee  W.  Boaz,  editor  of  the  Clarks¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute. 

Monroe  Dodd,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  elected 
vice-chairman,  and  W.  Manion  Rice, 
an  associate  journalism  professor 
emeritus  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Carbondale,  was  designated  to 
continue  as  the  institute’s  executive 
secretary  on  an  interim  basis. 


Bruce  M.  Wood,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Victor  Valley 
Daily  Press,  Victorville,  Calif.,  has 
been  named  general  manager  at  Tri- 
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County  Newspapers  in  Willows, 
Calif.,  publishers  of  the  California 
papers  the  Willows  Journal,  the 
Orland  Press-Register,  the  Colusa 
County  Sun-Herald  and  the  Corning 
Observer. 

Earlier,  Wood  worked  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 


Cathleen  P.  Black,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Alfred  C.  DeCrane  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Texaco  Inc., 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  at  Notre  Dame  University  in 
Indiana. 


Howard  Tyner,  formerly  deputy 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  recently  was  named  associate 
editor  with  responsibility  for  the  pa¬ 
per’s  features  department,  its  Sunday 
magazine  and  its  new  Chicagoland 
cable  television  project. 

Tyner  has  served  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter,  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent,  foreign  editor  and  associ¬ 
ate  managing  editor  for  foreign  and 
national  news  at  the  Tribune,  and 
earlier  worked  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Colleen  (Koky)  Dishon,  formerly 
associate  editor  for  features,  now  is  a 
senior  editor  and  part  of  a  newly 
created  team  assigned  to  design  and 
implement  innovation  at  the  Tribune. 
The  other  members  of  the  group 
include  associate  managing  editor 
John  Twohey  and  editorial  creative 
director  Tony  Majeri,  both  of  whom 
have  been  named  senior  editors. 
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The  debate  over  Britain’s  libei  iaws 

Discussions  have  intensified  since  the  death  of  Robert  Maxweii 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

Since  the  death  of  British  news¬ 
paper  publisher  Robert  Maxwell,  a 
debate  has  grown  in  Britain  over 
whether  the  country’s  tough  libel 
laws  should  be  changed. 

Maxwell,  who  is  now  known  to 
have  looted  the  pension  fund  of  the 
Daily  Mirror,  used  frequent  law¬ 
suits  to  discourage  negative  press 
coverage  of  his  activities.  The  suits 
tied  up  publications  in  lengthy  and 
expensive  litigation. 

In  an  editorial  titled  “Writs  Ga¬ 
lore,”  the  London  Times  argued  that 
the  “chilling”  effect  of  Maxwell’s 
suits  “revealed  serious  defects  in 
the  British  law  of  libel  and  the  way 
it  operates.” 

“The  late  Robert  Maxwell  was  a 
leading  patron  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,”  the  Times  editorial  said.  “His 
writs  were  not  so  much  served  as 
sprayed.” 

The  U.K.  Press  Gazette,  the  main 


newspaper  trade  publication  in 
Britain,  has  also  argued  that 
Maxwell’s  use  of  the  libel  law 
points  to  the  need  for  change. 

“It  is  by  no  means  the  only  sav¬ 
age  irony  of  the  Maxwell  saga,”  the 
Press  Gazette  said  in  an  editorial, 
“that  a  press  baron  showed  how  to 
exploit  the  libel  laws  to  the  now 
obvious  disadvantage  of  the  public, 
his  employees,  pensioners,  banks, 
and  just  about  anyone  else  you 
could  name. 

“What  is  needed,  and  what  we 
have  always  argued  for,”  the  Press 
Gazette  continued,  “is  a  complete 
overhaul  of  an  outmoded  piece  of 
legislation.” 

“We  have  called  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  defamation  laws,”  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Newspaper  So- 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  London.) 


ciety,  which  represents  regional 
British  newspapers.  Such  a  review, 
she  said,  should  look  at  the  current 
practice  of  allowing  juries  to  set 
damages,  overall  access  to  the  law, 
and  the  question  of  whether  print¬ 
ers  should  become  exempt  from  li¬ 
bel  suits. 

“There  were  tremendous  pressures 
on  people  who  actually  threatened 
to  expose  Maxwell,”  said  Christo¬ 
pher  Underwood,  national  secretary 
of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  a 
2,000-member  professional  body  and 
trade  union  that  rivals  the  much 
larger  National  Union  of  Journal¬ 
ists.  These  pressures,  Underwood 
said,  were  particularly  acute  re¬ 
garding  attempts  to  investigate  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  Mirror  pension  fund. 
“Every  time  the  matter  of  pensions 
was  raised,”  he  said,  “Maxwell 
would  bellow,  ‘I  will  sue  you.’  As 
a  result,  there  was  very  little  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject.” 

“If  you’re  very  rich  and  very 


powerful,”  said  Nigel  Tait,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  a  London  law  firm  that  act¬ 
ed  both  for  and  against  Maxwell, 
“you  can  use  the  threat  of  libel  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  stifle  public  debate.  What 
Mr.  Maxwell  would  say  if  he  were 
alive — and  he  did  say  it  when  he 
was  alive — is  that  the  law  protects 
people  who  publish  things  which  are 
true  or  which,  on  honest  opinion, 
are  based  on  fact.” 

“The  problem,”  said  Paul  Davies, 
a  London  libel  lawyer,  “is  that  any¬ 
body  who  is  bent  [crooked]  enough 
and  wealthy  enough  is  going  to  abuse 
any  system  of  law.” 

A  third  London  libel  lawyer  said 
that  the  shape  of  the  law  owes  much 
to  Britain’s  class  system.  It  began, 
he  said,  in  the  16th  century,  as  a 
means  of  discouraging  fatal  dueling 
among  gentlemen.  The  modern  law 
was  developed  in  the  1800s  “as  a 
social  mechanism  for  the  upper  class¬ 
es  to  unblock  their  escutcheons.” 


Typical  cases,  he  said,  might  in¬ 
volve  allegations  that  a  gentleman 
had  cheated  at  cards  or  had  shot  a 
fox  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be 
chased  down  by  the  hounds. 

“In  Victorian  clubland  if  you  were 
insulted  you  virtually  had  to  sue  for 
libel  to  clear  your  name,”  he  said. 
“The  law  developed  in  the  way  it 
did  in  order  to  serve  a  social  func¬ 
tion  for  the  English  upper  classes. 
It’s  an  anachronism.” 

From  an  American  perspective, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  British 
libel  law  is  that  it  places  an  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  publisher  to  prove 
what  he  has  printed.  The  defendant, 
Davies  said,  has  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  material  “on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  probability  to  a  jury.”  Nor¬ 
mally,  this  means,  “producing  cred¬ 
ible  evidence  of  live  witnesses  who 
go  into  the  witness  box,  give  their 
evidence,  and  are  cross-examined.” 

Davies  agreed  that  this  can  cre¬ 
ate  obvious  problems  when  stories 
are  based  on  information  provided 
by  anonymous  sources:  That  would 
be  “one  of  the  risk  factors  which 
has  to  be  evaluated  in  deciding  on 
whether  to  run  with  a  story.” 

However,  he  believes  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  should  remain  with  the 
publisher.  It  is  not  possible,  he  ar¬ 
gued,  to  operate  a  system  of  law  in 
which  a  publisher  can  say,  “  ‘This 
is  what  I  was  told.  I’m  not  telling 
you  who  told  me,  and  I’m  not  giv¬ 
ing  my  opponent,  who  denies  it,  any 
chance  therefore  to  test  it.’  ” 

Davies  argued  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  respect  enjoyed  by  the  “se¬ 
rious  end”  of  the  British  press  owes 
much  to  “the  strictness  of  our  libel 
laws.”  The  difficulty  with  Ameri¬ 
can  libel  law,  he  said,  is  that  “it 
tends  to  load  the  dice  too  much  in 
publishers’  favor,  because  it  is  very 
difficult  in  America  to  establish  mal¬ 
ice.” 

In  its  editorial,  the  London  Times 
argued  in  favor  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  is  now  being  considered 
in  Ireland:  that  a  libel  case  should 
lapse  after  six  months  or  a  year  if 
the  plaintiff  has  not  proceeded  with 
it. 

“This,”  the  paper  said,  “would 
bring  a  better  balance  to  the  open¬ 
ing  skirmishes  in  a  libel  action,  and 


“The  late  Robert  Maxwell  was  a  leading  patron  of  the 
legal  profession,”  the  Times  editorial  said.  “His  writs 
were  not  so  much  served  as  sprayed.” 
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make  it  harder  to  use  a  writ  to  gag 
a  legitimate  journalistic  investiga¬ 
tion.” 

Another  idea,  the  Times  said, 
would  be  to  expand  the  qualified 
privilege  protection,  which  now  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  reporting  of  court  cas¬ 
es,  to  “cases  where  defamatory  al¬ 
legations  are  made  in  good  faith,  in 
the  public  interest,  and  after  ‘rea¬ 
sonable’  enquiries.”  This  approach, 
the  paper  said,  is  now  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  Australia. 

Tait  said  qualified  privilege  should 
be  widened  to  protect  reports  from 
European,  as  well  as  British,  courts. 
“We’re  moving  into  Europe,”  he 
said,  “and  Europe’s  much  more  im¬ 
portant.” 

Davies  favors  the  creation  of  a 
new  libel  defense  of  unintended 
meaning.  “A  lot  of  argument  turns 
on  what  the  publication  complained 
of  actually  means,  and  you  not  in¬ 
frequently  find  as  a  publisher  that 
somebody  has  read  into  what  you 
have  published  something  that  you 
didn’t  intend  and  therefore  are  not 
in  a  position — because  you  didn’t 
intend  to  say  it — to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantive  defense.” 

A  major  criticism  of  the  U.K.  li¬ 
bel  law  is  that  it  contains  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  legal  aid.  Britain  oper¬ 
ates  a  much-admired — and  costly — 
legal  aid  system  that  pays  legal  costs, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  for  people 
who  cannot  afford  them.  The  ruling 
Conservative  Party  is  against  an  ex¬ 
pensive  extension  of  legal  aid  to  the 
libel  arena.  The  opposition  Labor 
Party  is  on  the  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  doing  so.  The  Labor  Par¬ 
ty’s  concern  about  the  libel  laws, 
said  a  party  spokesman,  centers  on 
the  “fact  that  you  have  to  be  rich 
to  be  able  to  take  up  a  libel  case 
against  a  publication.” 

The  lack  of  legal  aid  means  that 
plaintiffs  in  libel  cases  must  be  able 
to  satisfy  their  lawyers  that  they  will 
be  able  to  pay  their  fees  since  British 
lawyers  regard  the  American-style 
contingency-fee  system  with  horror. 
To  raise  the  stakes  even  further,  a 
disputant  may  be  ordered  by  the 
court  to  pay  the  legal  costs  of  his 
opponent.  Costs  in  libel  cases  that 
go  all  the  way  through  a  trial  typ¬ 
ically  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

“Although  some  people  can  have 
their  lives  ruined  by  being  libeled,” 
Tait  said,  “95%  of  the  country  can’t 
afford  a  libel  case.” 

There  have  also  been  suggestions 
that,  by  allowing  juries  to  set  dam¬ 
ages,  the  law  encourages  excessive 
awards.  This  practice  contrasts  with 
that  in  most  civil  cases,  in  which 


judges  decide  on  the  level  of  awards. 

“There  is  a  view  that  if  you  are 
famous,”  Underwood  said,  “juries 
will  tend  to  listen  to  you  and  award 
substantially  ludicrous  sums.  If  you 
are  not  famous,  the  likelihood  is 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  take  a  li¬ 
bel  action  in  the  first  place.  So  it’s 
a  bit  of  a  Catch-22.” 

He  suggested  that  the  power  to 
set  libel  damages  be  given  the  judge 
or  an  independent  assessor.  “Every 
time  there  is  a  successful  payout  of 
a  substantial  nature  to  somebody  in 
the  public  eye,”  he  said,  “then  the 
debate  reopens.” 

Davies  believes  that  the  prospect 
of  high  awards  can  have  a  deterrent 
effect  on  errant  publishers.  “One  of 
the  respects  in  which  the  civil  law 
bites  on  a  newspaper  proprietor,”  he 
said,  “is  it  hits  his  bottom  line.” 

Tait’s  firm  recently  represented 
successfully  Edwina  Currie,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
sued  after  being  compared  to  a  char¬ 
acter  played  by  Charlotte  Rampling 
in  the  movie  Paris  by  Night;  and 
William  Roache,  a  soap  opera  star, 
who  objected  to  being  described  as 
both  unpopular  with  his  colleagues 
and  as  boring  as  the  character  he 
plays. 

Roache’ s  suit  made  him  a  par¬ 
ticular  target  of  press  ridicule,  with 
reporters  deliberately  confusing  him 
with  Ken  Barlow,  his  admittedly 
drab  character  on  the  tv  show  Coro¬ 
nation  Street. 

Tait  suggested  that  newspapers 
have  an  interest  in  trivializing  libel 
plaintiffs.  Roache’s  case  was  not 
properly  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
he  said.  “The  use  of  the  word  ‘bor¬ 
ing’  seemed  to  catch  the  headlines, 
but  that’s  not  why  he  sued.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  which  he  sued  upon  said  that 
he  was  hated  by  the  cast  and  had 
nearly  been  sacked  several  times.  It 
was  a  very  personal,  spiteful  at¬ 
tack.” 

PR  Newswire 
via  satellite 

New  York  based  PR  Newswire 
says  it  has  signed  an  agreement  to 
use  the  Reuters  news  agency’s  satel¬ 
lite  system  to  deliver  press  releas¬ 
es  to  news  organizations  in  Latin 
America. 

Price  hike 

The  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
Manchester,  has  boosted  price-per- 
copy  at  newsstands  to  $1.50,  from 
$1.25.  Home-delivery  price  by  car¬ 
rier  and  motor  route  remains  un¬ 
changed. 


Former  Copley  exec 
starts  own  firm; 
gets  Copley 

William  C.  Stegall,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Copley- 
owned  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Diego  since  May 
1989,  has  resigned,  effective  Feb. 
2,  1992,  to  form  a  new  company, 
Phoenix  Enterprises. 

The  company  will  provide  dis¬ 
tribution  and  delivery  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  to  a  variety  of  clients.  Phoenix 
Enterprises  has  been  retained  by  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.  to  perform  con¬ 
sulting  projects  for  the  company’s 
Los  Angeles  area  newspapers  and 
its  Illinois  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  providing  consult¬ 
ing  services,  Phoenix  Enterprises 
will  participate  in  the  ownership 
and  management  of  other  trans¬ 
portation  and  delivery  systems.  The 
company  will  be  headquartered  in 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Canadian  Press 
issues  new  stylebook 

Don’t  intrude  unnecessarily  on 
people’s  grief. 

Don’t  take  advantage  of  people’s 
naivete  in  the  pursuit  of  quotes. 

Don’t  look  to  white  bureaucrats 
to  explain  Indian  problems. 

Any  of  these  cautions  would  be 
normal  practice  for  many  thought¬ 
ful  reporters,  but  not  many  news¬ 
room  stylebooks  spell  them  out. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Press  Stylebook  does.  It  speci¬ 
fies  over  and  over  the  need  to  il¬ 
lustrate  all  kinds  of  news  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  real-life  situations. 
It  says  flatly,  in  respect  to  hostage 
taking  and  terrorist  incidents,  that 
no  story  is  worth  risking  a  human 
life.  It  hammers  home  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  that  unnamed  sources 
are  to  be  the  exception  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  news  file. 

CP  is  the  national  news  agency 
of  Canada. 


Update 


The  Daily  Reporter,  a  daily  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspaper  specializing  in 
news  and  advertising  for  lawyers  and 
the  construction  industry  statewide 
in  Wisconsin,  has  added  news  con¬ 
tent,  reorganized  existing  news  and 
advertising  content,  and  changed  key 
elements  in  its  design. 

The  changes  were  the  first  sub¬ 
stantial  design  changes  in  more  than 
75  years  since  the  paper’s  start. 
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More  color  keyless  offset  coming 

South  Bend  Tribune  selects  Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert  press 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  production  process  pioneer  now 
printing  on  keyless  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  sees  success  where  others 
have  seen  persistent  problems.  The 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is  stak¬ 
ing  its  money  and  its  mettle  on  col¬ 
or  keyless  offset  technology  from 
German  pressmaker  Koenig  & 
Bauer-Albert. 

In  late  January,  operations  vice 
president  Pete  Baker  and  publisher 
John  J.  McGann  recommended,  and 
the  board  of  directors  approved,  the 
purchase  of  a  KBA  anilox  offset 
press  much  like  the  anilox  Com¬ 
mander  70  running  for  the  last  year 
at  Druckhaus  Dierichs  in  Kassel, 
Germany  (E&P,  Dec.  21,  P.  28). 

A  colorful  Tribune  printed  on  key¬ 
less  offset  equipment,  however,  will 
not  appear  before  1994.  Baker  said 
he  expected  a  contract  to  be  signed 
by  the  end  of  February. 

The  press,  to  be  shipped  in  22 
months,  will  not  be  turned  over  or 
test  run  for  at  least  two  years.  Even 
so,  he  said,  management  had  to  move 
up  its  schedule  to  raze  the  Tribune’s 
existing  building  to  construct  its  new 
plant. 


From  the  equivalent  of  20  blan- 
ket-to-blanket  units  the  press  will 
be  able  to  print  up  to  64  pages 
straight  (128  pages  collect),  half 
with  four-color. 

“It’ll  be  a  complete  K&B  instal¬ 
lation,”  said  Baker. 

He  described  a  press  configura¬ 
tion  very  much  like  that  in  Kassel: 
two  sets  of  4/4,  2/2  and  4/4  towers 
separated  by  one  or  two  folders  and 
fed  by  eight  KBA  Pastomat  reel- 
stands  with  semiautomatic  reel  load¬ 
ing. 

But  Baker  noted  that  “ours  is  not 
an  exact  replica”  of  Kassel’s  press. 
He  said  KBA  incorporated  modifi¬ 
cations  for  South  Bend. 

“We’re  like  the  third  generation 
for  them,”  he  said. 

The  first,  Albert  Frankenthal’s  Al- 
fra  CX  black-only  keyless  offset 


press  installed  at  a  large,  multi¬ 
publication  printer  near  Frankfurt, 
was  a  forerunner  of  Kassel’s  color 
keyless.  That  printer  reportedly  has 
since  added  color  keyless. 

Baker  said  the  Tribune  seeks  to 
maintain  flexibility  in  locating  black 
or  spot  color  on  a  tower’s  couples, 
with  a  web  lead  coming  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  tower  where  necessary. 
For  the  most  part,  he  said,  four- 
high  towers  will  run  4/4,  though  the 
two-high  stacks  may  be  either  black 
only  or  black  with  spot  color. 

Though  the  Tribune  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  put  a  double  3:2  folder 
between  the  sets  of  towers,  it  is 
now  more  inclined  to  place  a  sin¬ 
gle  3:2  folder  and  a  jaw  folder  there, 
according  to  Baker. 

The  Tribune  also  made  a  special 
arrangement  with  KBA  for  a  jaw 
folder  that  will  sit  on  the  end  of 
the  press  to  handle  a  33"-sheet  Tri¬ 
bune  business  weekly  —  the  “Irish” 
sports  report  about  Notre  Dame 
University. 

Though  pressmakers  are  general¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  keyless  offset  in 
black  printing,  color  has  been  the 
major  challenge  to  the  technology. 
Without  color,  its  prospects  in  the 


North  American  market  are  slim. 

So,  when  South  Bend  went  shop¬ 
ping  for  keyless  offset,  it  had  little 
to  look  at.  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  had  just  introduced  a  color 
keyless  offset  press  designed  strict¬ 
ly  for  Japan.  MAN  Roland’s  first 
color  keyless  installation  is  more 
than  a  year  away.  Mitsubishi  still 
offers  only  keyless  inking  on  black 
units.  Crabtree  Vickers  awaits  a  test 
site  for  its  own  new,  three-color 
keyless  offset  unit. 

TKS,  the  only  manufacturer  with 
color  keyless  offset  running  in  the 
United  States,  was  in  the  process 
of  refitting  New  Jersey’s  Star- 
Ledger  color  units  with  conventional 
inking  after  about  a  year  of  keyless 
printing.  It  was  also  working  with 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  to  elim¬ 
inate  problems  on  its  color  keyless 


tower. 

That  left  Koenig  &  Bauer  as  the 
only  other  supplier  with  an  operat¬ 
ing  color  keyless  customer  site.  KBA 
also  had  supplied  the  Express  press 
that  prints  the  Herald-Times,  a 
Schurz  Communications’  sister  pa¬ 
per  in  Bloomington,  Ind. 

“A  lot  of  manufacturers  had  de¬ 
signs  and  not  much  running  expe¬ 
rience,”  said  Baker,  who  called  it 
“a  major  factor”  in  the  decision.  At 
Kassel  where  he  saw  KBA  color 
keyless  running,  he  checked  its  cur¬ 
rent  status  and  returned  with  sam¬ 
ples. 

Baker  reported  print  densities  at 
Kassel  were  unchanged  throughout 
a  full  production  run.  He  said  he 
liked  the  press  design  and  noted  that 
Kassel’s  press  held  register  very 
well. 

The  German  installation  report¬ 
edly  has  Crosfield  systems  to  con¬ 
trol  cutoff  and  circumferential  reg¬ 
ister,  but  Baker  reported  that  the 
register  control  equipment  is  ordi¬ 
narily  not  needed  and  remains  un¬ 
used. 

After  Baker  had  returned  from 
Germany,  the  Tribune’s  pressroom 
manager  and  foreman  visited  Kas¬ 
sel,  where  they  were  allowed  to  op¬ 
erate  the  press  for  three  nights. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on 
drives  for  the  press.  Baker  said  an 
EAE  (Ewart  America  Electronics) 
control  system  like  the  one  used  on 
the  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  Daily 
Herald'^  K&B  presses  may  be  used 
in  South  Bend. 

He  noted,  however,  that  his  press 
comes  equipped  with  a  PC-based 
monitor  control  system  that  accepts 
water  curves. 

“Frankfurt  and  Kassel  both  have 
about  eight  settings,”  he  recalled. 
The  programmable  system  allows 
operators  to  key  in  the  water  set¬ 
tings  according  to  what  will  be  run¬ 
ning  on  specific  units.  Operators 
can  override  programmed  settings, 
but  Baker  said  his  foreman  and 
manager  reported  this  was  seldom 
necessary  at  Kassel  during  their  three 
nights  on  the  press. 

“We  feel  very  comfortable  with 
where  we’re  going,  with  the  ink 
supply,  and  with  the  ability  to  run 
four-color,”  Baker  remarked. 

He  said  KBA  had  told  him  he 
was  the  first  American  newspaper 


“/  know  well  make  it  work.  You  don’t  take  this  kind  of 
a  jump  without  believing  in  it,”  said  Baker. 
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staffer  to  visit  its  Kassel  installa¬ 
tion.  Others,  including  a  group  from 
the  Washington  Post,  visited  soon 
after  (see  story  below). 

Germany’s  Schmidt  Ink  plant  in 
Montreal,  Que.,  will  make  for  the 
Tribune  the  same  ink  used  on  the 
press  in  Kassel. 

“We’re  delighted  with  the  progress 
so  far,’’  said  Baker. 

Though  he  maintained  that  in  the 
long  term  there  would  not  be  just 
one  ink  supplier.  Baker  said  Schmidt 
“certainly  gives  us  a  comfort  level 
starting  up  with  this  kind  of  tech¬ 
nology  that  has  not  run  here  be¬ 
fore.” 


The  Ink  Company  visited  South 
Bend  with  an  interest  in  running  its 
latest  color  keyless  formula.  Other 
ink  suppliers  also  dropped  by,  some 
leaving  samples  that  were  sent  to 
Kassel  for  short  runs. 

“I’m  sure  other  ink  companies 
will  be  able  to  make  this,”  Baker 
said  of  the  German  ink.  He  noted 
that  although  it  contained  different 
components,  they  represented  noth¬ 
ing  that  cannot  be  supplied  from 
North  American  sources. 

When  the  ANPA  technical  staff 
was  asked  to  analyze  the  Schmidt 
ink  for  such  things  as  hazards,  car¬ 
cinogens,  toxicity,  and  volatile  or¬ 


ganic  compound  (VOC)  levels.  Baker 
said  he  “got  a  very  good  report 
back.” 

“I  know  we’ll  make  it  work.  You 
don’t  take  this  kind  of  a  jump  with¬ 
out  believing  in  it,”  said  Baker.  He 
noted  that  all  involved,  “from  the 
publisher  on  down,”  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  technology. 

He  said  the  decision  was  a  cred¬ 
it  to  the  board’s  and  Schurz  fami¬ 
ly’s  faith  in  its  management  team. 
Recalling  the  paper’s  experience 
adopting  anilox  letterpress.  Baker 
added  that  it  also  benefits  from 
“great  manning”  in  the  reelroom 
and  pressroom  (E&P,  Dec.  14). 


Printing  on  six-wide  keyiess? 

Washington  Post  executive  taiks  about 
the  iatest  in  offset  newspaper  printing 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  is  in 
no  hurry  to  buy  new  presses. 

“We  don’t  run  all  the  capacity 
we  have,”  said  production  planning 
director  Richard  Hawes,  noting  that 
the  current  slump  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  certainly  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  change  that. 

“Our  circulation  could  grow  by 
a  tremendous  amount  before  we 
would  have  to  buy  presses,”  he 
added. 

While  the  Post  may  not  be  ready 
to  buy,  with  some  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  now  more  than  40  years  old, 
the  Post  is  shopping  the  world,  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  state  of  the  art  in 
offset  press  technology. 

With  capacity  not  at  issue,  im¬ 
proved  reproduction,  additional  col¬ 
or,  and  zoning  needs  “are  the  things 
that  will  drive  a  press-replacement 
decision,”  said  Hawes. 

Those  business  needs  and  the  po¬ 
tential  benefits  of  new  technology 
led  the  Post  to  look  at  two  promis¬ 
ing  approaches  for  offset  printing: 
the  keyless-inking  process  and  six¬ 
wide  presses. 

A  six-wide  press  would  print  two 
additional  broadsheet  pages  across 
each  press  unit.  Hawes  said  the  Post 
asked  all  the  major  pressmakers  to 
think  about  such  a  press  and  come 
back  with  proposals  —  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  arrangement  to  install 
and  test-run  a  press  (not  just  a  unit) 
in  a  full  production  environment  for 
six  to  12  months. 

When  Hawes  spoke  to  E&P,  in 
mid-February,  he  and  production 
vice  president  Michael  Clurman, 


Northwest  plant  manager  Jim  Coley, 
and  production  engineering  director 
Bill  Gard  had  just  returned  from 
Europe,  where  they  visited  10  press¬ 
rooms  in  three  countries. 

While  there,  the  group  spoke  with 
Edward  Padilla  and  Hans  B.  Bolza- 
Schiinemann,  chief  executives  of 
MAN  Roland  Inc.  and  Koenig  & 
Bauer  AG,  respectively. 

In  November  Hawes  had  visited 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’  West¬ 
mont,  Ill.,  facility,  where  a  wood¬ 
en  mockup  of  a  six-wide  Goss  Col- 
orliner  had  been  constructed. 

Two  months  earlier,  Mike  Kien- 
zle,  Goss  Newspaper  Products  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  RGS,  included  six¬ 
wide  design  in  his  presentation  on 
newspaper  presses  at  an  ANPA  sym¬ 
posium  in  Chicago.  He  said  though 
RGS  has  examined  six-wide  tech¬ 


tomated  handling  of  larger  rolls, 
and  folder  design. 

“Goss  is  coming  in  here  Friday, 
perhaps  to  make  a  proposal,”  said 
Hawes. 

Padilla  and  Bolza-Schiinemann 
have  been  ardent  advocates  of  six¬ 
wide  newspaper  printing,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  last  year.  Hawes  said  he 
was  “intrigued”  when  MAN  brought 
up  the  matter.  It  had  been  “one  of 
our  primary  objectives,”  he  said, 
and  is  “very,  very  appealing  in  terms 
of  productivity  and  cost.” 

A  wider  press  was  a  key  com¬ 
ponent  in  a  vision  of  future  news¬ 
paper  production  needs  that  Padil¬ 
la  offered  in  his  ANPA/TEC  91  pre¬ 
sentation,  appropriately  subtitled 
“Doing  more  with  less.”  He  put  six¬ 
wide  presses  in  a  context  of  qual¬ 
ity,  color  and  flexibility  at  lower 


“Long  term,  we  would  certainly  like  to  have  keyless/ 
said  Hawes,  adding,  “I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  six¬ 
wide  keyless  wouldn’t  work.’’ 


nology  from  time  to  time,  technical 
and  operational  impediments  in  the 
past  held  back  the  large  investment 
required  for  development. 

Acknowledging  the  savings  six¬ 
wide  presses  would  afford,  he  said 
that  today  his  company  sees  six¬ 
wide  success  tied  to  Goss  Color- 
liner  blanket-to-blanket  printing 
technology. 

Among  issues  that  remain  to  be 
fully  examined,  Kienzle  cited  cylin¬ 
der  and  web  dynamics,  fan-out/reg- 
ister  control,  transportation  and  au¬ 


capital  and  operating  cost. 

In  making  his  case,  Padilla,  him¬ 
self  a  former  newspaper  company 
executive  and  newspaper  owner,  not¬ 
ed  that  web  widths  have  shrunk  by 
one-sixth  in  the  last  30  years  and 
may  continue  to  shrink,  effectively 
wasting  20%  of  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  existing  presses  with  cylin¬ 
ders  of  68"  or  more. 

The  Post  has  discussed  with 
newsprint  suppliers  and  architect- 
engineers  the  implications  of  in- 
(See  KEYLESS  on  page  26) 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 


stalling  and  operating  six-wide  press¬ 
es.  Other  large  newspapers  in  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  U.S.  also  reportedly  are 
exploring  six-wide  printing. 

Hawes  said  he  was  impressed  with 
much  of  what  he  saw  in  Europe, 
“not  the  least  of  which  was  the  col¬ 
or  keyless.” 

Though  his  group  visited  Koenig 
&  Bauer — Albert  keyless  offset  op¬ 
erations  in  Germany,  Hawes  said 
did  not  see  MAN’S  Colorman  A  in 
operation.  A  prototype  has  been 
tested  at  MAN  labs  and  field-test¬ 
ed  in  Holland,  and  two  Colorman 
A  keyless  presses  are  slated  to  be¬ 
gin  production  in  Tampere,  Finland, 
next  summer. 

At  ANPA/TEC  last  June,  Padilla 
predicted  that  by  1996  more  than 
half  of  all  new  presses,  including 
flexo,  will  employ  keyless  inking. 
(See  story,  P.  24.) 

As  for  KBA’s  press,  Hawes  said 
it  seemed  to  be  “a  workable  design” 
that  featured  four  colors  across  the 
same  ink  pan,  with  easy  changes  of 
color  and  anilox  or  doctor  blades. 

“It’s  so  simple,”  Hawes  remarked, 
“.  .  .  why  didn’t  somebody  think  of 
this  sooner?” 

He  noted  that  newsprint  mills  long 
since  went  over  to  very  wide  paper 
machines,  and  in  highly  competitive 
commercial  printing,  directories  are 
printed  on  wider  presses. 

Though  Goss  tried  to  make  six¬ 
wide  Newsliner  letterpress  work  at 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  1974, 
Hawes  said  it  is  probably  unfair  to 
say  newspapers  have  failed  when 
they  haven’t  really  tried  it. 

The  two-around,  six-wide  letter- 
press  cylinder  was  deflected  too 
much  by  the  stereotypes  and  ten¬ 
sion  lockups.  For  that  reason,  K&B 
turned  down  an  offer  to  design  such 
a  press  for  the  same  paper  10  years 
earlier,  though  it  did  offer  to  build 
other  wide-cylinder  designs. 

K&B  overcame  deflection  prob¬ 
lems  with  its  even  wider  (99"),  but 
four-around,  “Jumbo”  letterpress  for 
a  Belgian  printer.  The  design,  how¬ 
ever,  resulted  in  a  jump  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  Bolza-Schiinemann  re¬ 
ported  the  Jumbo’s  cylinders  were 
“extremely  stiff’  and  used  metal- 
back  plates  instead  of  thick,  heavy 
stereotypes. 

But  three  or  four  pages  around  is 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  In  any 
event,  printing  and  manufacturing 
technologies  have  changed.  Modern 
offset  offers  lighter  plates,  and 
newsprint  webs  are  narrower,  as  are 


newspaper  pages.  Pressmakers  can 
pretension  cylinders,  which  IFRA’s 
newspaper  techniques  noted  in  De¬ 
cember  is  similar  to  the  practice  of 
manufacturing  huge  gravure  cylin¬ 
ders  capable  of  countering  the  bend¬ 
ing  forces  on  the  huge  shafts. 

K&B  has  22  very-wide  Com¬ 
mander  offset  presses  running  in 
North  America,  with  more  on  or¬ 
der.  The  same  hardware,  said  its 
president,  can  print  newspapers  in¬ 
stead  of  directories. 

Three  years  ago  K&B  offered  to 
build  a  two-around,  six-wide  press 
for  a  Canadian  daily.  It  was  never 
built,  but  Bolza-Schiinemann  said 
K&B  is  prepared  to  construct  a 
press  with  two-around  cylinders  up 
to  81"  wide  or  wider  widths  for 
three-around. 

Hawes  is  optimistic.  At  Italy’s  La 


Hawes  pointed  out  that,  with  less 
roll  loading  and  fewer  web  breaks 
or  other  reasons  for  downtime,  a 
press’s  net  operating  speed  goes  up. 
“It’s  just  that  the  web  is  much  more 
productive.” 

He  explained  that  whereas  print¬ 
ing  at  least  96  pages  on  a  four-wide 
press  requires  12  units,  a  six-wide 
press  requires  only  eight  to  do  the 
same  job.  Further,  “you  can  get  by 
with  two  levels  of  formers  instead 
of  three  .  .  .  .  ”  And  even  with  few¬ 
er  units,  he  added,  “If  you  have  a 
color  tower,  you’ve  got  50%  more 
color  pages.” 

All  these  considerations  figure 
into  the  Post’s  long-term  zoning 
needs.  It  now  prints  collect  every 
night  at  three  plants  on  13  presses. 
The  key  to  serious  zoning,  said 
Hawes,  is  straight  runs  where  sec¬ 


Said  Hawes:  “  When  the  Post  makes  this  decision, 
it’ii  be  the  iargest  capitai  investment  the  company’s 
ever  made”— on  the  order  of  $300  miiiion  or  more. 


Repubblica  he  said  he  saw  a  76" 
web  run  through  a  MAN  Colorman 
—  only  six  inches  less  than  what 
the  Post  would  need  from  a  six¬ 
wide  press. 

He  noted  that  because  the  Post’s 
three  plants  have  presses  of  “varied 
vintages,”  it  prints  on  40",  42"  and 
45"  newsprint  rolls.  Even  though  the 
tonnage  would  be  the  same,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  were  the  Post  to  convert  to 
a  six-wide  press  using  an  82"-wide, 
50"-diameter  rolls,  it  “would  use 
60%  fewer  rolls.” 

Wider  rolls  mean  larger  but  few¬ 
er  press  units,  reels  and,  probably, 
folders.  The  same  number  of  pages 
can  be  run  on  one-third  fewer  six¬ 
wide  units.  That  translates  to  few¬ 
er  rolls  to  handle  and  pasters  to 
make,  fewer  web  breaks,  and  less 
maintenance  and  manning. 

Padilla  and  Bolza-Schiinemann 
also  noted  that  because,  overall,  the 
presses  will  be  smaller,  they  will 
consume  less  power.  And,  because 
they  will  occupy  less  space,  they 
can  be  housed  in  smaller  pressrooms 
that  are  less  expensive  to  build, 
heat,  and  maintain. 

Newspaper  executives  might  also 
keep  in  mind,  however,  comments 
made  last  fall  by  Goss’  Kienzle.  He 
noted  that  the  extra  cost  of  larger, 
stronger  frames,  substructure,  gear¬ 
ing,  cylinders,  and  other  hardware 
for  a  six-wide  press  would  partly 
offset  savings  derived  from  running 
fewer  units. 

However,  those  savings  do  not 
stop  with  staff,  plant  and  equipment. 


tion  size  can  be  independently 
changed. 

Zoning  is  not  the  only  item  on 
the  Post’s  wish  list. 

“Long  term,  we  would  certainly 
like  to  have  keyless,”  said  Hawes, 
adding,  “I  don’t  see  any  reason  why 
six-wide  keyless  wouldn’t  work.” 

Other  newspapers  may  wait  to 
see  what  happens  at  the  Post  be¬ 
fore  making  any  moves  themselves. 
It  has  happened  before. 

Hawes  remembers  his  paper’s 
tests  of  a  prototype  flexo  conver¬ 
sion.  Other  newspapers  later  adopt¬ 
ed  flexo  as  the  technology  im¬ 
proved.  The  Post  did  not. 

He  also  recalled  running  the  first 
TKS  double-width  press  in  the  U.S. 
While  others  running  later  models 
of  TKS  presses  are  printing  just  fine, 
he  noted  the  Post’s  early  equipment 
still  does  not  perform  well. 

The  only  question  remaining  is 
whether  the  next  time  out  the  Post 
will  finally  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  its  own  and  its  vendor’s 
pioneering. 

So  the  newspaper  has  reasons 
other  than  overcapacity  for  taking 
its  time. 

Said  Hawes;  “When  the  Post 
makes  this  decision,  it’ll  be  the 
largest  capital  investment  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ever  made”  —  on  the  order 
of  $300  million  or  more. 

The  paper  will  have  to  live  with 
the  consequences  of  its  decision 
“well  into  the  next  generation,”  he 
said.  “So  it  really  needs  to  be  the 
right  solution.” 
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L.A.  Times  transmits  Eastern  edition 

May  expand  Moscow  edition 


Already  faxing  a  special  edition 
to  Moscow  via  satellite  for  about 
two  years,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  adopted  satellite  page  trans¬ 
mission  for  its  Eastern  U.S.  edi¬ 
tion. 

For  the  Eastern  edition,  the  Times 
established  a  separate  desk  under 
the  direction  of  executive  editor  Paul 
Whitefield,  who  had  headed  the  pa¬ 
per’s  PM  Final  and  worked  on  the 
foreign  desk. 

Maxwell  Ad/Sat  Inc.,  which  for 
years  has  delivered  ads  by  satellite 
to  the  Times,  is  providing  the  sim¬ 
ilar  facsimile  service  to  produce  the 
new  Eastern  edition  —  a  24-page 
newspaper  in  two  sections  that  re¬ 
places  copies  of  the  entire  Times 
formerly  air-freighted  to  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

After  receiving  made-up  pages 
from  the  Times,  Ad/Sat’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  Technical  Operations  Center 
transmits  them  via  satellite  to  a 


Manassas,  Va.,  printer,  where  page 
negatives  for  platemaking  are  out¬ 
put  on  high-resolution  facsimile 
recorders. 

Remote  production  of  2,000 
copies  of  an  Eastern  edition  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  less  expensive  than 
shipment  of  the  local  copies  drawn 
from  print  regular  press  runs  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Ad/Sat  general  manager  David  B. 
Fisher  calls  page  transmission  for 
remote  printing  “a  perfect  fit”  with 
his  company’s  existing  space  reser¬ 
vation  and  ad  distribution  services, 
which  now  handle  advertising  both 
as  camera-ready  material  and  as 
PostScript  files. 

The  Times’  Moscow  edition,  re¬ 
ports  NewsFax  executive  editor 
Karen  Robinson,  “has  fared  quite 
well.”  Currently  reaching  approxi¬ 
mately  300  subscribers,  NewsFax 
has  been  “well  received.” 

With  Moscow  no  longer  the  cen¬ 


ter  of  a  Soviet  Union,  the  Times  is 
considering  expanding  NewsFax 
availability  to  reach  readers  in  cities 
of  other  republics  in  the  new  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Independent  States, 
according  to  Robinson. 

She  says  subscribers,  generally 
influential  persons  in  various  fields, 
pay  about  $30  per  month  for  the 
eight-  to  10-page  NewsFax.  Its  pages 
are  transmitted  to  Moscow,  where 
the  Times  contracts  with  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  prints  the  “letterpress-type- 
quality”  paper  and  handles  its  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Drawing  on  existing  material  at 
the  Times,  the  NewsFax  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  Wallace  Gunther  and  Robin¬ 
son,  who  both  hold  the  title  of  News- 
Fax  executive  editor.  Robinson, 
who  joined  the  Times  late  last  year 
as  an  assistant  Metro  editor,  is  part 
of  a  special  projects  group  charged 
with  creating  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 


See  How  Sweet 
Advertising  in  E&P 
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professionals.  The  March  Zlst  issue  of  E&P  will  be  reaching  N. 
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Winning  the  preprint  war 

Newspaper  execs  offer  suggestions  aimed  at 
fighting  off  ADVO  and  other  direct  maii  distributors 


By  M.L.  Stein 

ADVO  and  other  direct  mailers 
are  tough,  astute  and  financially 
strong  competitors  but  they  can  be 
successfully  fought  with  their  own 
weapons,  two  newspaper  marketing 
executives  told  publishers. 

ADVO  is  vulnerable  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  and  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency  is  competing 
for  market  share  by  improving  ex¬ 
isting  distribution  and  pricing  while 
marketing  more  effectively,  said 
SFNA  marketing  services  manager 
Michael  Foley. 

SFNA  oversees  the  business  op¬ 
erations  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Foley  appeared  on  a  panel  with 
Gerry  Wilson,  marketing  director  of 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Coronado. 


“Winning  the  preprint  war  has 
been  a  focused  objective  for  us,” 
Wilson  declared. 

Foley  asserted  that  ADVO  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  sustain  its  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  existing  $24  billion-a-year 
direct  marketing  field  by  “strength¬ 
ening  its  core  saturation  mailing  busi¬ 
ness”  and  is  going  after  the  lucrative 
Sunday  newspaper  preprint  market 
with  a  door-to-door  delivery. 

ADVO  also  is  developing  new 
products  and  markets  to  hike  its  2% 
share  of  the  direct  marketing  field, 
he  added. 

SFNA  is  matching  these  moves 
with  a  strategy  that  combines  high 
penetration  in  key  market  areas 
with  competitive  pricing,  Foley  not¬ 
ed.  The  agency,  he  said,  has  low¬ 
ered  the  retail  preprint  rate  for  sin¬ 
gle-sheet  inserts  by  25%,  bringing 
its  CPM  in  line  with  ADVO. 


“As  a  result  we  have  captured 
advertising  from  local  accounts,” 
Foley  said.  “However,  like  you,  we 
face  the  dilemma  of  lowering 
preprint  rates  in  response  to  ADVO 
only  to  increase  the  price  dispari¬ 
ty  between  preprints  and  ROP  — 
what  we  really  want  is  to  convert 
the  preprint  distribution  and  print¬ 
ing  dollars  into  ROP  advertising.” 

To  accomplish  this,  he  explained, 
SFNA  is  offering  “ROP  Block¬ 
buster”  discounts,  based  on  annual 
full  pages,  which  allows  large  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  run  eight  pages  of  ROP 
at  the  CPM  that  is  closer  to  the 
CPM  of  printing  and  delivering  an 
eight-page  standard  preprint  with 
the  SFNA  or  ADVO. 

“This  program  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  generating  incremental 
revenue  from  major  advertisers  and 
the  dollars  we  are  getting  are  com¬ 
ing  out  of  direct  mail,”  the  speak¬ 
er  observed. 


At  the  same  time,  Foley  disclosed, 
SFNA,  like  ADVO,  is  moving  away 
from  TMC  products  because  of  im¬ 
provements  in  distribution,  channel, 
and  database  technology. 

With  the  exception  of  groceries 
and  fast-food  places,  retailers  are 
becoming  more  selective  and  want 
75%  penetration  at  most,  Foley 
said. 

“Even  the  ZIP  code  level  is  very 
heterogeneous  and  if  a  retailer  sat¬ 
urates  a  geo-demographically  tar¬ 
geted  ZIP  code  he  is  probably  gen¬ 
erating  a  lot  of  waste,”  the  mar¬ 
keting  expert  said. 

SFNA,  Foley  stated,  figures  that 
the  cost  of  mailing  in  markets  where 
it  has  less  than  50%  penetration  is 
too  high  for  profitability. 

The  agency  goes  after  ADVO 
where  it  believes  it  is  weakest,  Fo¬ 
ley  said. 


Using  data  gathered  from  its  own 
survey,  SFNA  sales  reps,  he  re¬ 
ported,  are  able  to  tell  customers: 

•  Consumers  believe  newspaper 
ads  are  more  useful  and  believable 
for  all  retail  categories  measured. 

•  Newspaper  ads  are  considered 
to  be  more  available  when  needed 
and  better  information  sources  on 
where  to  shop,  prices,  and  sales  pro¬ 
motions. 

•  More  respondents  selected 
newspapers  over  direct  mail  as  the 
advertising  source  they  would  like¬ 
ly  use  to  buy  a  product  or  service, 
and  that  most  are  unlikely  to  use 
direct  mail  for  that  purpose. 

“Perhaps  the  best  approach  to  sell 
against  ADVO  is  to  stress  that 
newspapers  reach  the  best  level  of 
consumers  —  that  there  is  a  syner¬ 
gy  between  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  newspaper  and  that  con¬ 
sumers  pay  to  receive  their  news¬ 
paper,”  Foley  advised. 

Wilson  offered  a  “divide  and 
conquer”  solution  to  the  ADVO 
challenge,  a  major  one  in  San  Diego 
County,  where  two  major  super¬ 
market  chains  have  drastically  cut 
advertising  in  several  area  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Union-Tribune, 
in  favor  of  direct  mail. 

The  Union-Tribune’s  current 
strategy  is  to  offer  preprint  distri¬ 
bution  in  paid  circulation  by  ZIP 
code  and  give  specific  non-sub¬ 
scriber  households  an  alternate  de¬ 
livery  system,  Wilson  said. 

“It  sounds  aggressive  but  you  can 
do  it,  especially  if  you  want  to  main¬ 
tain  your  preprint  revenue  and  have 
it  grow  while  protecting  your  ROP 
base,”  he  assured  his  audience. 

With  this  tack,  according  to  Wil¬ 
son,  pricing  can  be  keenly  com¬ 
petitive  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
newspaper  will  have  the  niche  tar¬ 
geting  capability  now  provided  by 
ADVO  and  Penny  saver. 

“And  you  control  the  timing,”  he 
added.  Moreover,  with  alternate  de¬ 
livery,  newspapers  can  be  house- 
hold-specific  and  develop  new  rev¬ 
enue  streams  through  distribution 
of  product  samples,  catalogs,  phone 
(See  PREPRINT  on  page  37) 


The  Union-Tribune's  current  strategy  is  to  offer 
preprint  distribution  in  paid  circuiation  by  ZIP  code  and 
give  specific  non-subscriber  households  an 
alternative  delivery  system,  Wilson  said. 
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Conducting  the  public’s  business  in  public 

Michigan  appeais  court  ruies  university  vioiated  open  meetings  act; 
says  pubiic  coiieges  cannot  conduct  empioyment  searches  in  secret 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Michigan  public  colleges  cannot 
conduct  high-level  employment 
searches  in  secret,  the  state  Court 
of  Appeals  has  ruled. 

In  a  Jan.  22  decision,  the  three- 
judge  appeals  court  panel  ruled  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  board  of 
regents  repeatedly  and  deliberately 
violated  the  state  Open  Meetings  Act 
(OMA)  during  its  yearlong  search 
to  find  a  new  university  president. 

The  court’s  decision  came  in  a 
case  that  was  brought  first  by  the 
Ann  Arbor  News  and  later  joined 
by  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  news¬ 
papers  contended  that  the  regents 
violated  both  the  state  OMA  and 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

During  the  search,  the  papers 
charged,  the  regents  skirted  the 
laws  by  conducting  the  search  in 
groups  that  did  not  constitute  a  quo¬ 
rum;  by  “visiting”  candidates  at  their 
university  rather  than  “interview¬ 
ing”  them  in  Ann  Arbor;  by  con¬ 
sulting  in  “round-robin”  telephone 
conversations;  and  by  refusing  to 
disclose  where  regents  traveled  dur¬ 
ing  the  search. 

In  a  1988  summary  dismissal  of 
the  newspapers’  suit,  the  Washte¬ 
naw  County  Circuit  Court  said  the 
laws  did  not  apply  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  case  because  of 
the  “sensitive  nature  of  the  search.” 

Public  disclosure  of  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  job  could  inhibit  candi¬ 
dates  from  coming  forward,  effec¬ 
tively  limiting  efforts  to  find  the 
best  qualified  president,  the  lower 
court  ruled. 

However,  the  appeals  court  said 
that  amounted  to  giving  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  an  exception 
that  was  not  in  the  law. 

Michigan’s  OMA  states  that  pub¬ 
lic  bodies  may  meet  in  closed  ses¬ 
sions  only  “to  review  the  specific 
contents  of  an  application  for  em¬ 
ployment  or  appointment  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  office  if  the  candidate  requests 
that  the  application  remain  confi¬ 
dential.  However,  all  interviews  by 
a  public  body  for  employment  or 
appointment  to  a  public  office  shall 
be  held  in  an  open  meeting  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  act.” 


Writing  for  the  panel.  Judge  Kath¬ 
leen  Jansen  said  the  law  is  “clear 
and  unambiguous”  and  does  not 
permit  the  regents  to  conceal  “all 
investigation  and  consideration  of 
the  applicants.” 

Regents  had  violated  the  law  when 
they  met  in  “subquorum”  groups, 
yet  frequently  talked  and  exchanged 
memos  to  keep  the  entire  board  in¬ 
formed,  the  appeals  court  ruled.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  court  said  it  saw  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “visiting”  and  “in¬ 
terviewing”  the  candidates. 

“We  hold  that  the  use  of  over¬ 
lapping,  intercommunicating,  sub¬ 


quorum  committees  of  public  bod¬ 
ies  as  a  means  of  direct  circum¬ 
vention  of  the  OMA  is  not  legal, 
and  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
objective  of  the  OMA  which  is  to 
promote  openness  and  accountabil¬ 
ity  in  the  government,”  Jansen 
wrote. 

“Because  there  is  real  and  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  irreparable  injury 
when  governmental  bodies  meet 
and  act  in  secret,  we  enjoin  [the  re¬ 
gents]  from  any  use  of  this  proce¬ 
dure  in  the  future,”  the  court  ruled. 

While  the  appeals  court  upheld 
the  newspapers  on  their  OMA  chal¬ 
lenge,  however,  it  rejected  their  re¬ 
quest  for  travel  records  of  the  re¬ 
gents. 

Giving  that  information  to  re¬ 
porters,  the  court  said  in  effect, 
would  amount  to  revealing  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  applicants  who  had  request¬ 
ed  confidentiality  for  legitimate  pri¬ 
vacy  reasons. 

The  OMA  decision  was  hailed  by 
the  Ann  Arbor  News. 

“The  court  of  appeals  labeled  that 
for  what  it  is:  a  sham,”  said  Ann 
Arbor  News  attorney  Jonathon  D. 
Rowe. 


“The  court  has  sent  a  strong  mes¬ 
sage  to  all  governmental  bodies  as 
well  as  lower  courts  around  Michi¬ 
gan  that  the  public’s  business  must 
be  conducted  in  public,”  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  News  editor  Ed  Petykiewicz 
added. 

University  of  Michigan  officials, 
however,  said  the  public  disclosure 
requirements  will  hamstring  the 
search  for  candidates  in  the  future. 
The  court’s  decision  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  job  of  the  candidate  even¬ 
tually  chosen  by  the  regents,  who 
was  James  J.  Duderstadt. 

“It  may  condemn  me  to  being 


president  forever  because  they  may 
never  be  able  to  have  another 
search,”  Duderstadt  jokingly  told 
Ann  Arbor  News  reporter  Kim 
Clarke. 

On  Feb.  11,  the  university  ap¬ 
pealed  the  decision  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
tending  it  did  not  violate  the  OMA, 
the  university  argues  that  the  state 
constitution  gives  it  the  autonomy 
to  hire  a  president  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  Legislature. 

Car  dealers  sue 
Hartford  Courant 

Twelve  Hartford,  Conn. -area  car 
dealers  are  suing  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.’s  Hartford  Courant  for  allegedly 
misinforming  them  about  the  pa¬ 
per’s  most  advantageous  advertis¬ 
ing  packages. 

The  suit  filed  in  state  court  in 
New  Britain  says  the  dealers  paid 
$190,000  more  last  year  than  they 
would  have  if  they  had  been  told 
about  less  expensive  ad  plans. 

Courant  publisher  Raymond  Jan¬ 
sen  declined  to  comment  on  the 
suit. 


“The  court  has  sent  a  strong  message  to  all 
governmental  bodies  as  well  as  lower  courts  around 
Michigan  that  the  public’s  business  must  be  conducted 
in  public,”  Ann  Arbor  News  editor  Ed  Petykiewicz  added. 
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Mikhail  Gorbachev  starts  writing  column 

The  former  Soviet  Union  ieader’s  feature  for  an  itaiian  newspaper  is 
being  syndicated  by  NYTS,  and  saies  have  been  going  very  weii 


By  David  Astor 

A  new  monthly  column  written  by 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  for  Italy's  La 
Stampa  newspaper  is  now  available 
to  other  papers  via  the  New  York 
Times  Syndirate. 

NYTS  president  John  Brewer  said 
sales  have  been  extremely  good  so 
far,  with  well  over  100  papers  snap¬ 
ping  up  the  feature  during  the  first 
three  days  it  was  offered. 

“We’ve  never  had  a  reaction  like 
this  to  anything,”  Brewer  told  E&P. 
“It’s  like  selling  ‘Ann  Landers,’ 
‘Dear  Abby,’  and  ‘Doonesbury’  at  the 
same  time.” 

Clients  include  the  New  York  Times 
—  which  almost  never  uses  syndi¬ 
cated  material  —  as  well  as  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  Los  Angeles  Times,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle ,  Montreal  Gazette, 
Toronto  Star,  El  Universal  in  Mexico 
City,  and  Asahi  Shimbun  in  Japan. 

NYTS  has  the  rights  to  sell  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  column  everywhere  in  the 
world  except  Europe,  where  La 
Stampa  —  one  of  Italy’s  leading 
newspapers  —  is  marketing  the  fea¬ 
ture. 

Brewer  said  Gorbachev  ended  up  at 
the  Turin-based  paper  through  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Gorbachev 
Foundation  and  the  Agnelli  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  owns  La  Stampa  as  well 
as  Fiat. 

La  Stampa  apparently  considered 
several  syndicates  before  choosing 
NYTS,  according  to  Brewer,  who 
said  the  prestige  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  more  of  a  factor  than 
money. 

NYTS,  which  made  the  first  col¬ 
umn  available  February  24,  said  Gor¬ 
bachev  “will  offer  commentary  and 
analysis  on  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  its  relation  to  other  world  powers. 
He  will  also  offer  insights  into  the 
world  leaders  he  dealt  with  as  the 
former  head  of  the  Soviet  Union.” 

Specific  topics  will  include  the 
future  of  communism,  Boris  Yeltsin, 
relations  between  the  Kremlin  and 
the  pope,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

When  asked  if  the  column  was 
ghostwritten.  Brewer  said  NYTS 
received  a  letter  from  Gorbachev 


Mikhail  Gorbachev 

stating  that  he  does  the  feature  him¬ 
self.  “He  likes  to  write,”  noted 
Brewer,  who  reported  that  Gorba¬ 
chev  sends  the  column  in  Russian, 


after  which  it  is  translated. 

NYTS  president/international  Karl 
Horwitz  said  of  Gorbachev,  “This 
man  changed  the  world.  He  is  one  of 
the  giants  of  our  time  and  his  role  is 
not  over  yet.” 

Gorbachev,  who  headed  the  Soviet 
Union  from  1985  to  1991 ,  will  be  61  on 
March  2. 

Another  columnist,  William  Safire 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  “welcomed” 
Gorbachev  to  the  world  of  pundit- 
dom  in  his  February  24  op-ed  piece. 

Included  in  the  partly  serious, 
partly  humorous  column  were  some 
tips  for  Gorbachev.  “Write  as  if  you 
were  not  plotting  to  get  back  in 
power,”  advised  Safire.  “This  will 
free  up  your  thinking  and  enliven  your 
copy.” 


CWS  has  a  cartoon  phone  service 


A  new  telephone  service  called 
“212/Cartoon”  has  been  announced 
by  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


Part  of  a  CWS  brochure. 


Newspapers  can  call  the  10-digit 
number  to  order  political  cartoons, 
humor  cartoons,  caricatures,  and 
symbolic  graphics  for  fax  delivery  the 
same  day  and  Federal  Express  deliv¬ 
ery  the  next  morning. 

The  hundreds  of  topics  and  people 
covered  in  the  four  artistic  categories 
include  arms  control,  the  arts,  astrol¬ 
ogy,  President  Bush,  Fidel  Castro, 
computers,  coups,  diet,  economics, 
education,  election  campaigns,  the 
environment,  exercise,  fashion,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  human  rights,  the  IMF, 
office  life,  peace,  scandals,  science, 
strikes,  terrorism,  videos,  war,  wed¬ 
dings,  Boris  Yeltsin,  and  yuppies. 

If  the  New  York  City-based  CWS 
doesn’t  have  the  needed  art  on  file,  it 
can  call  its  “cartoonist  correspon¬ 
dents”  around  the  world  to  fulfill 
newspaper  requests. 

CWS  represents  more  than  150  cre¬ 
ators  from  50-plus  countries.  Syndi¬ 
cate  president/editorial  director  Jerry 
Robinson  arranged  to  represent  a 
number  of  these  cartoonists  during 
visits  over  the  years  to  Western 
Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Far  East,  Latin  America, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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‘Madonna’  comic  strip  features  a  precocious  toddier 


A  strip  called  “Madonna”  is  being 
offered. 

Peg  Albrecht  said  her  comic  is  not 
about  the  pop  music  star,  but  about 
two-year-old  Madonna  Somberg  — 


who  the  cartoonist  described  as 
“blase,  direct,  and  independent.” 

The  180-IQ  character’s  parents  are 
movie  studio  exec  Payne  and  Bev,  a 
wealthy  Beverly  Hills  couple.  Also  in 
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AAadonna  cherishes  being  a  Jeopardy  material  girl. 


Universal  syndicating  Leo  column 


A  weekly  column  by  self-pro- 
claimed  “social  conservative”  John 
Leo  has  been  introduced  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

Leo  —  who  discusses  matters  such 
as  education,  society,  law,  and  lan¬ 
guage  —  is  a  senior  writer  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

The  Manhattan  resident  has  also 
covered  the  social  sciences  and  intel¬ 
lectual  trends  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  Time  magazine,  reported  on 
religion  for  the  Times,  wrote  essays 
and  humor  for  Time ,  served  as  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Commonweal  magazine 


and  book  editor  of  the  Society  sociol¬ 
ogy  magazine,  launched  the  “Press 
Clips”  feature  in  the  Village  Voice, 
and  worked  as  deputy  commissioner 
of  New  York  City’s  Environmental 
Protection  Administration. 

Leo  is  the  author  of  How  the  Rus¬ 
sians  Invented  Baseball  and  Other 
Essays  of  Enlightenment  (1989). 

His  column  clients  include  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera,  Detroit  News, 
Seattle  Times,  and  Washington 
Times. 


the  strip  are  nanny/housekeeper  Eva, 
five-year-old  Dazzle  Davenport,  twin 
babies  Willie  and  Sam  Steiner,  and 
others. 

“Madonna”  is  a  spin-off  of 
Albrecht’s  “Spittin’  Image”  strip, 
which  is  still  running.  The  cartoonist 
also  does  a  single  panel  for  a  new 
national  magazine. 

Albrecht  is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of 
UCLA,  where  she  majored  in  pictorial 
arts.  She  went  on  to  draw  free-lance 
political  cartoons,  teach  cartooning, 
serve  as  resident  artist  at  boutiques, 
work  with  an  Oscar-winning  animator 
in  San  Francisco,  do  television  and 
radio  voiceovers,  do  comedy  work 
with  people  like  Robin  Williams  and 
John  Ritter,  act,  write  tv  scripts,  and 
more. 

Also,  the  mother  of  twin  boys  is 
illustrating  two  children’s  books  and 
has  a  soon-to-be-published  original 
poster. 

Albrecht,  whose  “Madonna” 
comic  already  appears  in  several 
publications,  is  based  at  Ink-A-Dink- 
Inc.,  20701  Wells  Dr.,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364. 


KRT  begins  to  distribute  editoriais 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Ser-  These  papers  include  Knight-Rid- 

vice  (KRT)  has  expanded  its  offerings  der  and  Tribune  Co.  ones  as  well  as 
to  include  editorials  from  its  40  con-  the  Boston  Globe,  Dallas  Morning 
tributing  newspapers.  News,  New  York  Daily  News, 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
and  elsewhere. 

Robinson  noted  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  CWS  features  in  U.S.  and 
overseas  newspapers  resulted  in  a 
rising  number  of  requests  for  special 
cartoons.  The  syndicate’s  extensive 

£\cgijicr,  aiiu  .jcuiiic 

Times. 

Approximately  four  to  six  editori¬ 
als  appear  daily  on  the  wire.  Among 
the  writers  are  a  number  of  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners. 

KRT  is  marketed  worldwide  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

collection  of  cartoons  was  cataloged, 
and  the  telephone  number  instituted. 

Publications  calling  “212/Cartoon” 
so  far  include  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Los  Angeles  Times,  New 
York  Newsday,  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  International  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  (Paris),  Independent 
(London),  Financial  Post  (Toronto), 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  (Frankfurt), 
and  many  others. 

Franchising  coiumn 

A  column  about  the  franchising 
business  is  being  syndicated. 

The  writer  is  John  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D., 
a  former  newspaper  reporter  and 
Temple  University  journalism  profes¬ 
sor.  He  co-authored  Franchising:  The 
(Continued  on  page  32) 

YOUR 

READERS  WILL 
HAVE  A  BALL. 


THE  BASEBALL  REPORT  is  a  natural  for 
more  readers.  It's  in  our  expanded 
sports  package.  Covers  American  and 
National  League  games.  Copley 
Newspaper  sports  reporters  pitch 
features  from  the  road.  Order  today  and 
watch  your  readership  take  off  like  a 
blazing  fastball. 

Call  for  free  samples  of  our  sports 
packages  with  SPORTS  TRIVIA  art.  Get 
the  package  tivt  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 


Call  toll-free  (800K45'-455S. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  ^nd  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)293-1818. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

Inside  Story,  and  has  written  articles 
on  the  topic  for  USA  Today,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  International  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Reader's  Digest,  and 
other  publications. 

Hayes  —  president/founder  of  the 
Hayes  Group  (HG),  which  publishes 
information  about  franchising  for  the 
general  public  —  also  co-hosts  a 
national  program  on  franchising  for 
the  Business  Radio  Network  and 
gives  speeches. 

HG  is  based  at  426  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  Suite  3,  Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 
19034. 

News  about  surveys 

“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  was  the  favorite 
comic  among  people  13  through  17  in 
a  recent  Gallup  Youth  Survey. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  “Peanuts” 
by  Charles  Schulz  of  United,  “The 
Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Univer¬ 
sal,  and  “Blondie”  by  Dean  Young 
and  Stan  Drake  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

All  five  comics  have  huge  client 
lists.  United  said  “Peanuts”  and 
“Garfield”  are  each  syndicated  to 
more  than  2,300  newspapers  world¬ 
wide,  while  “Blondie,”  “Calvin,” 
and  “The  Far  Side”  go  to  2,000-plus, 
1,800-plus,  and  1,500-plus  papers, 
respectively. 

In  another  poll,  Portand  (Maine) 
Press  Herald  readers  voted  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  their  favorite  comic. 

In  the  most-read  category,  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  was  followed  by  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of  North 
America  Syndicate,  “Blondie,” 
“Fred  Basset”  by  Alex  Graham  of 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS),  and 
“Frank  and  Ernest”  by  Bob  Thaves 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

In  the  Press  Herald’s  most 
intensely  liked  category,  “Peanuts” 
was  followed  by  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes,”  “Dennis  the  Menace,” 
“Fred  Basset,”  and  “Blondie.” 

At  the  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald,  the 
top  five  finishers  in  a  recent  survey 
were  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort 
Walker  of  King,  “Peanuts,”  “Blon¬ 
die,”  “Garfield,”  and  “Gasoline 
Alley”  by  Jim  Scancarelli  of  TMS. 

Speaking  of  Scancarelli's  comic, 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 
decided  not  to  drop  “(jasoline  Alley” 
after  a  number  of  readers  wrote  in  to 
support  the  strip. 

Also,  the  Chicago  Tribune  rein¬ 
stated  the  Sunday  “Pogo”  by  Neal 
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Stemecky  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  after  reader  protests. 

In  column  poll  news,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  readers  chose  to  replace 
TMS  astrology  writer  Joyce  Jillson 
with  King  astrology  writer  Jacqueline 
Bigar.  Bigar  received  53%  and  Jillson 
38%  of  the  vote. 

Another  King  columnist,  Heloise, 
recently  printed  the  International 
Olive  Oil  Council’s  hotline  number  in 
“Hints  From  Heloise,”  and  the 
Council  received  more  than  2,000 
calls  in  a  three-day  period. 

A  baby-boom  Mary? 

The  fountain  of  youth  for  the  title 
character  in  “Mary  Worth”  is  being 
turned  off. 

A  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  story 
noted  that  new  artist  Joe  Giella  had 
started  making  Mary  look  a  lot  youn¬ 
ger  last  year.  When  surprised  “Mary 
Worth”  writer  John  Saunders 
brought  this  to  Giella’ s  attention,  it 
was  decided  to  gradually  age  the  char¬ 
acter  once  again.  Mary  is  supposed  to 
look  like  she  is  in  her  60s. 

The  continuity  comic,  which  began 
as  “Apple  Mary”  in  the  1930s,  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  North  America  Syndicate. 

Two  join  UPS  board 

Two  newspaper  veterans  have 
been  named  to  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  board  of  directors. 

One  is  former  Philadelphia 


Eugene  Roberts  John  Howard 


Inquirer  executive  editor  Eugene 
Roberts,  who  also  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  papers 
during  his  career.  He  currently 
teaches  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

The  other  is  former  Washington 
Star  assistant  publisher  John  How¬ 
ard,  a  Time  Inc.  veteran  who  is  now 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society. 


News  about  awards 

“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  creator 
Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  was  among  72  people 
appointed  recently  to  the  Order  of 
Canada  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  their  professions. 

Also,  editorial  cartoonist  Dan  Was- 
serman  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has  received 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

And  Chris  Britt  of  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice  has  won  a  1991  Katie  Award  from 
the  Press  Club  of  Dallas  for  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  he  drew  while  at  the 
Houston  Post.  Britt  is  now  with  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning  News  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Some  ‘Million’  news 

A  weekly  Missouri  newspaper  has 
ended  up  purchasing  “Thanks  a  Mil¬ 
lion”  despite  criticizing  the  column’s 
ad-sponsored  format  last  year. 

At  the  time,  Theodosia  Today 
apparently  did  not  realize  that  the 
“Thanks  a  Million”  was  also  still 
available  in  its  original  non-sponsored 
format  (see  E&P,  December  14, 
1991).  The  paper  bought  the  all-edito¬ 
rial  version  of  the  feature  just  before 
the  new  year. 

The  Creators  Syndicate  column  is 
by  Percy  Ross,  who  gives  money  to 
readers  in  need. 


CS  In  licensing  deal 

Creators  Syndicate  has  signed  a 
deal  with  Global  Marketing  Solutions 
to  license  CS  features. 

The  Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based  Global 
is  run  by  former  R.  Dakin  president 
Harold  Nizamian.  Dakin  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  maker  of  stuffed 
animal  replicas  of  Garfield  the  cat. 
Opus  the  penguin,  and  other  cartoon 
characters. 
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1992  Pulitzer  Prize  nominations  jurors  named 


The  appointment  of  65  Pulitzer 
Prize  nominating  jurors  in  journal¬ 
ism  for  1992  was  recently  announced 
by  President  Michael  I.  Sovern  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  York. 

They  will  pass  initial  judgment 
on  entries  for  Pulitzer  awards  in 
journalism  based  on  work  published 
in  the  calendar  year  1991. 

Pulitzer  Prizes  are  awarded  an¬ 
nually  each  spring  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  board.  Winners 
of  the  1992  Pulitzer  Prizes  will  be 
announced  April  7.  Pulitzer  Prize 
journalism  jurors  screen  all  entries 
received  and  nominate  specific  ones 
for  the  board’s  particular  consider¬ 
ation. 

Before  the  jurors  assemble  in 
March  to  begin  the  judging  process, 
each  of  them  will  be  assigned  to 
work  in  one  of  the  14  Pulitzer  jour¬ 
nalism  categories:  public  service, 
spot  news  reporting,  investigative 
reporting,  explanatory  journalism, 
beat  reporting,  national  reporting, 
international  reporting,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  commentary,  criticism,  editori¬ 
al  writing,  editorial  cartooning,  spot 
news  photography,  and  feature  pho¬ 
tography. 

In  each  category,  jurors  are  asked 
to  exercise  their  independent  and 
collective  judgment  and  to  submit 
three  nominations  to  the  board. 

Jurors  are  advised  that  it  is  not 
part  of  their  charge  to  express  any 
order  of  preference  among  their 
nominations  and  that  their  reports 
are  for  the  information  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  board,  which  is  charged  un¬ 
der  the  will  of  the  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer  with  responsibility  for 
choosing  the  prize  winners.  In  so 
doing  the  board  has  the  authority 
to  select  from  among  the  entries 
nominated  by  the  juries,  to  make 
its  own  substitutions  for  those  nom¬ 
inations,  or  to  award  no  prize  at  all 
in  a  particular  category. 

Following  are  the  jurors: 

Jodie  T.  Allen,  editor.  Outlook,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post 

Natalie  Angier,  reporter.  New  York  Times 

H.  Brandt  Ayers,  editor  and  publisher,  An¬ 
niston  (Ala.)  Star 

Tad  Bartimus,  special  correspondent.  As¬ 
sociated  Press 

Peter  Bhatia,  managing  editor,  Sacramen¬ 
to  (Calif.)  Bee 

Judy  Bolch,  assistant  managing  editor, 
sports/features,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server 

Dennis  A.  Britton,  editor  and  senior  vice 
president,  Chicago  Sun-Times 

William  R.  Burleigh,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Richard  J.  Cattani,  editor,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor 

Shelby  Coffey  III,  editor  and  executive 
vice  president.  Los  Angeles  Times 
James  N.  Crutchfield,  managing  editor, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 

Dave  Curtin,  general  assignment  reporter, 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 

Fernando  Dovalina,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Houston  Chronicle 

Margaret  Downing,  managing  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post 

Michel  duCille,  picture  editor,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post 

William  L.  Ellison,  Jr.,  associate  editor, 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Diana  Griego  Erwin,  news  columnist.  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Richard  M.  Estrada,  associate  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  Dallas  Morning  News 
Mary  Pat  Flaherty,  reporter,  Pittsburgh 
Press 

Don  Flores,  president  and  publisher,  Iowa 
City  Press-Citizen 

Sydney  P.  Freedberg,  staff  writer,  Miami 
Herald. 

Robert  H.  Giles,  editor  and  publisher,  the 
Detroit  News 

Diane  Graham,  deputy  managing  editor, 
Des  Moines  Register 

Betty  M.  Gray,  news  editor,  Washington 
(N.C.)  Daily  News 

John  Haile,  editor,  Orlando  Sentinel 
Bob  Herbert,  columnist.  New  York  Daily 
News 

James  P.  Herman,  associate  director  of 
newsroom  services,  Ottaway  Papers,  Inc., 
Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  editor  of  the  editori¬ 
al  page,  St.  Louis  Post-Distpatch 

Karen  Elliott  House,  vice  president,  in¬ 
ternational,  Dow  Jones  and  Co.  Inc. 

Molly  Ivins,  political  writer  and  author, 
Austin,  Texas 

Harold  Jackson,  editorial  writer  and  colum¬ 
nist,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 

Ray  Jenkins,  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
(retired).  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Max  Jennings,  editor,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dai¬ 
ly  News 

Larry  Jinks,  publisher,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News 

Ben  Johnson,  assistant  managing  editor, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

C.W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  managing  editor.  The 
Tennessean,  Nashville 

Saundra  Keyes,  senior  vice  president,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram 

Forrest  M.  Landon,  executive  editor/vice 
president,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World 
News 

Joseph  Lelyveld,  managing  editor.  New 
York  Times 

Rhonda  Chriss  Lokeman,  editorial  writer, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

Marjie  Lundstrom,  city  editor,  Sacramen¬ 
to  (Calif.)  Bee 

Walker  Lundy,  senior  vice  president/edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 

Drake  Mabry,  associate  editor,  Ames  (Iowa) 
Daily  Tribune 

William  K.  Marimow,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
Scott  McGehee,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Lead¬ 
er 

Marcia  McQuem,  president  and  executive 
editor.  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Jerry  Nachman,  editor.  New  York  Post 
Eric  Nalder,  reporter,  Seattle  Times 


Ted  M.  Natt,  editor  and  publisher.  Daily 
News,  Longview,  Wash. 

Paul  Neely,  editor  and  deputy  publisher, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
Clarence  Page,  columnist,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune 

Sandra  Petykiewicz,  editor,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 

Peter  Prichard,  editor,  USA  Today 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  editor  and  co-publish¬ 
er,  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  columnist  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  New  York  Newsday 

Mike  Smith,  director  of  photography,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press 

Frank  O.  Sotomayor,  editor,  Nuestro  Tiem- 
po  section,  Los  Angeles  Times 

F.  Gilman  Spencer,  editor,  Denver  Post 
Bernard  L.  Stein,  editor  and  co-publish¬ 
er,  Riverdale  Press,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Larry  W.  Tarleton,  executive  editor.  Post 
and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Benjamin  B.  Taylor,  vice  president,  Boston 
Globe 

Allan  Temko,  architecture  critic.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle 

Pete  Weitzel,  managing  editor,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald 

Thomas  Winship,  president.  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists,  Reston,  Va. 

William  L.  Winter,  president/executive  di¬ 
rector,  American  Press  Institute,  Herndon, 
Va. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  board:  President 
Sovern;  Joan  Konner,  dean, 
Columbia  University  (Graduate 
School  of  Journalism;  Russell  Bak¬ 
er,  columnist.  New  York  Times;  Sis- 
sela  Bok,  professor,  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity;  John  L.  Dotson,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Daily  Camera, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  John  S.  Driscoll, 
editor,  Boston  Globe;  Jack  Fuller, 
editor  and  vice  president,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Michael  Gartner  (chair¬ 
man),  president,  NBC  News,  and 
editor.  Daily  Tribune,  Ames,  Iowa; 
Meg  Greenfield,  editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor,  Washington  Post;  Peter  R. 
Kann,  chairman  and  publisher,  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Inc;  Robert  C.  May¬ 
nard,  editor  and  publisher,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune',  Burl  Osborne,  ed¬ 
itor  and  president,  Dallas  Morning 
News;  Geneva  Overholser,  editor, 
Des  Moines  Register;  James  V.  Ris- 
ser,  director,  John  S.  Knight  Fel¬ 
lowships,  Stanford  University;  Wal¬ 
ter  Rugaber,  president  and  publish¬ 
er,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 
World-News;  Claude  F.  Sitton,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  vice  president.  News 
and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and 
senior  lecturer,  Emory  University; 
Helen  Vendler,  Porter  University 
professor.  Harvard  University;  Ma¬ 
rilyn  Yarbrough,  William  J.  Maier 
Jr.  chair  of  law.  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Robert  C.  Christopher, 
secretary  of  the  board. 
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Murdoch  denies  interest  in  N.Y.  Daily  News 


Rupert  Murdoch,  who  competed 
against  the  New  York  Daily  News 
when  he  owned  the  rival  tabloid  New 
York  Post,  has  joined  the  list  of  people 
interested  in  buying  the  News, 
according  to  Newsweek. 

Newsweek  reported  that  Murdoch, 
the  chairman  of  Australia-based 
News  Corp.,  wants  to  buy  the  News 
only  if  all  other  bidders  fail. 

Because  News  Corp.  owns 
WNYT-TV,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  would  have  to 
waive  its  cross-ownership  rule  for 
such  a  deal  to  succeed. 

A  News  Corp.  spokesman  denied 
the  report. 


Masked  man 
invades 
news  office 

A  weekly  newspaper  editor  in 
Deerfield,  Wis.,  said  a  masked  man 
invaded  her  office,  attacked  a  worker, 
and  said  that  an  editorial  campaign  for 
a  new  library  “is  going  to  cease.” 

“It’s  an  appalling  incident  in  a  town 
where  I  know  virtually  everyone,” 
said  Mary  Pohiman,  editor  of  the 
Deerfield  Independent.  ‘To  think  that 
someone  is  so  carried  away  with  this 
that  they  would  hurt  someone  .  .  .  .” 

Deerfield,  with  a  population  of 
1 ,600,  is  located  15  miles  east  of  Madi¬ 
son.  The  attack  happened  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  assistant  was  opening  the  office. 

“He  came  up  behind  her  as  she  was 
opening  the  door,”  Pohiman  said,  and 
declared  the  campaign  about  the 
library  was  going  to  stop. 

She  said  the  man,  wearing  a  stock¬ 
ing  cap,  hit  an  employee’s  face  on  a 
desk,  causing  cuts,  bruises,  and  a 
bloody  nose. 

The  newspaper,  with  a  circulation 
of  about  900,  has  editorialized  on  the 
failure  of  officials  to  follow  through 
after  voters  last  April  showed  over¬ 
whelming  support  for  building  a  new 
library. 

Pohiman  said  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ceived  an  anonymous  telephone  call 
three  days  earlier,  warning  it  to  “back 
off"  the  library  issue.  That  day’s  edi¬ 
tion  had  reported  that  200  citizens 
petitioned  the  Village  Board  for 
immediate  action  on  the  library. 

The  newspaper’s  publisher  is  of¬ 
fering  a  $500  reward  and  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor  added  $100  more  for 
information  leading  to  the  man’s 
arrest  and  conviction. 

—  AP 


Murdoch  sold  the  Post  in  1988  to 
New  York  real  estate  developer  Peter 
Kalikow  in  order  to  comply  with  FCC 
regulations  barring  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  and  television  station  in 
the  same  market. 

Murdoch  would  join  Kalikow,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  owner  Mort 
Zuckerman,  syndicated  columnist 
Percy  Ross,  and  Canadian  publisher 
Conrad  Black  as  potential  buyers. 

The  money-losing  News  is  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court,  where  it  went  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  creditors  and  from  Brit¬ 
ish  liquidators  seeking  to  sell  off  the 
collapsed  empire  of  Robert  Maxwell, 
who  owned  the  News  and  media  com¬ 
panies  around  the  world. 

Maxwell  died  last  November  leav¬ 
ing  his  public  and  private  holdings 
deeply  in  debt  and  missing  some  $1.4 
billion  in  funds.  British  bankruptcy 
administrators  have  begun  selling 
assets  to  pay  off  creditors. 

Kalikow  has  filed  for  personal 
bankruptcy  after  defaulting  on  bank 
loans,  and  Murdoch’s  News  Corp. 
has  refinanced  its  massive  debts. 

In  other  developments,  the  News 
reported  it  lost  $2.5  million  on  opera¬ 
tions  in  January.  In  a  bankruptcy 
court  filing  in  New  York,  it  said  cash 
on  hand  grew  by  $2.3  million  to  $9.8 
million  because  of  collections  from 
December. 

The  statement  said  that  for  Dec.  5- 
29 — the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for 
newspapers — it  earned  an  operating 
profit  of  $63,000. 

News  spokesman  John  Campi  said 
the  January  loss  was  less  than  pro¬ 
jected  and  the  paper  was  on  schedule 
to  break  even  or  make  a  profit  by 
year’s  end. 

The  paper  planned  to  ask  court 
approval  to  pay  about  $900,000  in 
union  dues  and  retirement  payments 
that  have  been  frozen  since  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  filing  in  January. 

Maxwell  suicide? 

On  another  front.  Maxwell’s  life 
insurance  company  refused  to  pay  the 
$36  million  accidental  death  policy  on 
the  grounds  that  he  probably  killed 
himself  when  he  went  overboard  from 
his  yacht  off  the  Canary  Islands  last 
Nov.  5. 

A  Spanish  autopsy  was  inconclu¬ 
sive  on  the  cause  of  death  but  said  a 
heart  ailment  may  have  caused  him  to 
fall  overboard  and  drown. 

Investigators  for  Lloyds  of  London 
concluded  that  evidence  of  suicide 
was  “more  compelling  than  any  other 
cause”  because  Maxwell  knew  that 
his  desperate  efforts  to  cover  up 


losses  and  avoid  loan  default  were 
about  to  be  disclosed. 

British  newspapers  reported  that  a 
second  autopsy  revealed  bruises  on 
the  body’s  shoulders  that  suggest  he 
hung  from  the  boat’s  railing  before 
slipping  overboard. 

In  an  interview  in  Vanity  Fair 
magazine,  Elisabeth  Maxwell  said 
she  had  lost  almost  everything  since 
her  husband’s  death  but  believed  he 
did  not  kill  himself. 

The  Daily  News  has  suspended  its 
late  five-star  edition  after  printing  it 
nine  weekday  afternoons  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

— George  Garneau 


Ombudsman 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

idea  that  the  trial  was  just  another 
bout  in  his  career,”  she  said. 

(Oddly,  when  Tyson’s  accuser 
gave  a  magazine  permission  to  run  her 
photograph  and  name,  that  story  was 
put  in  the  Courant’s  main  news  sec¬ 
tion.) 

After  hearing  the  arguments  on 
both  side,  I  side— just  barely — with 
those  who  would  place  the  Tyson 
story  in  the  main  news  section. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  limited  to  covering  only  fun  and 
games,  but  I  also  agree  with  those 
who  say  this  rape  trial  transcended 
the  world  of  sports. 

Mike  Tyson  is  certainly  a  celebrity. 
But  the  fact  that  his  fame  comes  from 
boxing — as  opposed  to  singing,  act¬ 
ing,  writing  or  winning  elections — 
does  not,  in  my  view,  make  his  arrest 
a  “sports  story.” 

Still,  I  am  not  about  to  condemn  the 
Courant  for  the  way  the  stories  were 
played.  As  Jeff  Otterbein,  the  Cour¬ 
ant’s  sports  editor,  told  me,  “In  the 
end,  there  really  is  a  solid  case  for  and 
against  putting  it  in  sports.” 

Fund-raising 

campaign 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  Chari¬ 
ties  received  $544,984.31  from  1,762 
contributors  during  its  sixth  annual 
fund-raising  campaign. 

The  1991-92  total  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  non-profit 
corporation.  The  Morning  News  soli¬ 
cits  financial  contributions  from 
Thanksgiving  through  mid-January 
each  year,  but  contributions  are 
accepted  all  year. 
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New  England  Patriots  settle  Lisa  Olson  lawsuit 

Team  owner  contends  he  would  have  won  In  trial  but 
he  gives  former  sportswriter  a  financial  payment 


On  the  eve  of  trial  on  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  charges,  the  New  England  Pa¬ 
triots  and  owner  Victor  Kiam  settled 
the  lawsuit  brought  by  former  Boston 
Herald  sportswriter  Lisa  Olson. 

Olson’s  attorney,  Michael  Avery, 
said  in  a  statement  that  there  had  been 
a  financial  settlement,  “but  the 
amount  and  details  are  confidential.” 

Last  April,  Olson  sued  the  football 
team,  owner  Kiam,  general  manager 
Patrick  Sullivan,  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  James  Oldham,  and 
three  players:  Zeke  Mowatt,  Michael 
Timpson  and  Robert  Perryman. 


The  lawsuit  stemmed  from  a  Sep¬ 
tember  1990  incident  in  the  team 
locker  room.  Olson  said  a  naked 
Mowatt  and  several  other  players 
directed  sexual  taunts  at  her. 

Kiam  escalated  the  furor  at  the  time 
by  allegedly  referring  to  Olson  as  a 
“bitch.”  Several  months  later,  at  a 
stag  sports  dinner,  Kiam  told  an  off¬ 
color  joke  about  the  incident. 

In  his  statement  on  the  settlement, 
Kiam  suggested  the  Patriots  would 
have  won  a  trial. 

“Many  people  have  unfairly  suf¬ 
fered  .  .  .  and  many  reputations  have 


been  harmed  by  careless  and  erro¬ 
neous  allegations.  As  the  evidence 
unfolded,  the  merits  of  our  case 
became  even  more  clear  and 
assured,”  he  said. 

Olson’s  attorney  responded  by 
saying  both  sides  believed  their  case 
had  merit  —  but  one  side  had  surely 
suffered  more. 

“There  has  been  a  lot  of  suffering  in 
regard  to  this  case,  and  Lisa  Olson 
certainly  has  taken  the  brunt  of  it,” 
Avery  said. 

Olson  has  been  working  in  Austra¬ 
lia  in  recent  months. 


The  nation’s  first? 

Florida  voters  will  get  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  make  the 
state’s  open  meetings  and  records  law  a  constitutional  amendment 


Florida  may  well  become  the  first 
state  to  put  a  right  to  open  public 
meetings  and  public  records  in  its 
constitution. 

By  unanimous  votes  in  its  House 
and  Senate,  the  Florida  Legislature 
put  a  far-reaching  “sunshine  amend¬ 
ment”  on  the  November  general  elec¬ 
tion  ballot. 

“If  approved  by  voters,  this 
amendment  will  set  the  stage  for  sub¬ 
stantially  more  government  in  the 
sunshine  in  Florida.  It  will  make 
Florida  the  only  state  in  the  nation  to 
have  an  open  government  policy  on 
record  and  meetings  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion,”  said  state  Attorney  General 
Bob  Butterworth,  a  prime  mover  for 
the  measure. 

Miami  Herald  managing  editor 
Pete  Weitzel,  who  negotiated  for  the 
ballot  measure  on  behalf  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
predicted  the  amendment  would  pass 
overwhelmingly. 

“With  the  tradition  in  this  state 
toward  open  government,  I  think  it  is 
not  necessary”  to  launch  an  expen¬ 
sive  campaign,  Weitzel  said.  “It  is  not 
an  issue  anyone  is  going  to  stand  up 
and  oppose.” 

Weitzel  noted  that  in  two  recent 


referendums  open  government  pro¬ 
posals  were  approved  by  lopsided 
margins  of  about  six  to  one. 

The  amendment  would  fill  an  open 
records  policy  vacuum  created  when 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  last 
November  unexpectedly  ruled  that 
the  state’s  1909  public  records  law 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  governor  or 
individual  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Legislature,  or  judiciary. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  case  in  which 
two  legislators  resisted  demands  for 
their  correspondence  from  their  re¬ 
spective  election  opponents.  The  high 
court  ruled  that  the  law  applied  only 
to  agencies  created  by  the  Legislature. 

Florida  officials  vowed  to  continue 
operating  as  if  the  public  records  law 
still  applied,  but  press  groups  such  as 
the  Florida  Press  Association  and 
Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  lobbied  for  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

At  the  urging  of  the  press  groups, 
the  amendment  was  broadened  to 
include  open  meetings  policy. 

News  groups  feared  that  Florida’s 
far-reaching  Open  Meetings  Act  could 
fall  victim  to  a  similar  court  ruling. 

Florida’s  proposed  sunshine  amend¬ 
ment  offers  this  sweeping  right: 


“Every  person  has  the  right  to  inspect 
or  copy  any  public  record  made  or 
received  in  connection  with  the  official 
business  of  any  public  body.” 

All  exemptions  to  that  right  “would 
have  to  meet  a  constitutional  standard 
of  ‘public  necessity’  and  could  be  no 
broader  than  needed  to  accomplish 
that  purpose,”  according  to  a  fact 
sheet  from  the  attorney  general’s 
office.  Also,  exemptions  would  have 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  Legislature. 

Importantly,  Miami  Herald’s  Weit¬ 
zel  noted,  each  exemption  would 
have  to  be  proposed  in  its  own  bill. 

This  would  prevent  legislators  from 
slipping  open  records  or  meetings 
changes  into  the  so-called  Christmas 
tree  bills  rushed  into  law  at  the  end  of 
legislative  sessions.  In  two  recent 
cases,  changes  that  would  have  nar¬ 
rowed  public  access  to  child  abuse 
and  police  records  nearly  became  law 
without  debate. 

As  is  practice  now,  court  meetings 
can  be  exempted  by  the  rules  of  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court. 

However,  any  rule  in  effect  on  July 
1, 1993,  would  become  law  and  could 
be  changed  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Rossiter  explained  that  UPI's 
“Operation  Even  Keel,”  which 
spelled  out  the  company's  plans  for 
financial  stability,  (E&P,  Dec.  7, 
1991,  P.  14),  was  simply  a  rough  draft 
of  a  plan  and  that,  in  its  reorganization 
filed  with  the  court,  the  company 
would  like  to  include  new  investors  in 
its  strategy,  even  if  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  new  owner  or 
owners. 

While  UPI  president  and  CEO  Pie¬ 
ter  VanBennekom  told  staffers  last 
December  he  was  no  longer  actively 
seeking  a  buyer  for  the  entire  wire 
service,  Rossiter  explained  that  Van¬ 
Bennekom  was  not  seeking  investors 
until  the  company  shows  the  potential 
to  break  even  financially. 

Rossiter  declined  to  comment  on 
whether  there  were  any  potential 
investors  lined  up,  or  if  any  parties 
that  had  previously  expressed  an 
interest  in  taking  over  UPI  as  a  con¬ 
sortium  were  still  involved. 

He  said  UPI  is  more  attractive  to 
investors  than  it  was  last  year  because 
significantly  reduced  costs  have 
helped  the  company’s  financial  posi¬ 
tion  and  because  he  expects  new 
offerings  —  such  as  faxed  news  and 
services  for  purchasing  specific  sto¬ 
ries  or  photos  —  to  produce  addi¬ 
tional  revenue. 

The  creditors  committee,  however, 
thinks  UPI  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
come  up  with  a  reorganization  plan, 
according  to  committee  attorney 
Dennis  O’Dea  of  Keck,  Mahin  &  Cate 
in  Chicago. 

O’Dea  charged  that  it  was  “inap¬ 
propriate”  for  UPI  to  prevent  the 
creditors  and  others  from  trying  to 
help  the  company  with  alternative 
reorganization  plans  and,  in  fact,  was 
inhibiting  to  those  who  might  want  to 
discuss  plans  with  the  creditors  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  creditors  offered  to  compro¬ 
mise  by  opening  the  filing  only  to  the 
committee  and  UPI  —  which  Judge 
Conrad  still  could  allow  for  in  his 
ruling  —  but  the  wire  service  said  it 
wanted  complete  control,  O’Dea 
said,  adding  that  the  committee  will 
ask  for  a  hearing  in  New  York  on 
March  4. 

In  addition,  a  Feb.  14  bulletin  from 
the  Wire  Service  Guild  indicated  that 
union  representatives  have  met  “with 
various  parties  claiming  interest  in 
purchasing  or  investing  in  UPI. 

“The  Guild  believes  all  avenues  for 
finding  a  purchaser  or  investors 
should  be  pursued  rather  [than]  rely¬ 


ing  completely  on  UPI’s  efforts.” 

Although  it  is  still  somewhat  early, 
both  the  union  and  UPI  are  thinking 
about  new  contract  negotiations, 
which  Rossiter  said  he  expects  to 
begin  sometime  in  April.  The  WSG 
contract  expires  at  the  end  of  June. 


Dahmer 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

The  Washington  Post,  too,  soft¬ 
ened  some  of  the  most  shocking  testi¬ 
mony. 

“There  have  only  been  a  couple  of 
things  we  paraphrased  in  stories 
rather  than  quoting  the  testimony  or 
the  lawyers,”  assistant  national  edi¬ 
tor  Bill  Eisen  said. 

For  example,  the  Post  wrote  that 
Dahmer  said  he  had  taken  a  skull  and 
other  body  parts  to  work  with  him. 
The  paper  did  not  report  that  the  body 
parts  were  genitals. 

The  Associated  Press  also  tried  to 
strike  a  balance  between  reporting 
enough  detail  to  tell  a  reader  about  the 
case,  without  including  the  most 
graphic  material. 

Martin  C.  Thompson,  AP  managing 
editor,  said  the  wire  service 
recounted  testimony  about  Dahmer 
saying  he  had  sex  with  dead  bodies, 
but  it  omitted  specific  details  of  the 
testimony. 

None  of  the  AP’s  1,545  newspaper 
members  complained  that  the  cover¬ 
age  was  too  graphic,  Thompson  said. 

Interestingly,  the  Dahmer  trial 
proved  too  much  for  one  London 
tabloid  not  previously  known  for  its 
delicate  sensibilities. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  sent  free¬ 
lance  reporter  Jim  Gallagher  out  to 
Milwaukee,  but  brought  him  back  to 
New  York  City  after  only  one  week. 
The  Mirror  printed  very  few  of  the 
stories. 

The  testimony  was  too  gory,  much 
of  it  had  been  reported  earlier,  and 
there  was  more  important  domestic 
news  to  report.  Mirror  foreign  editor 
Mark  Dowdney  said. 

—  Compiled  from  AP  wire  stories 


Switch  to  a.m. 

The  Evening  Times  of  Pawtucket, 
R.L,  will  switch  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion  in  April  because  of  requests  from 
readers,  advertisers,  and  newsstand 
dealers,  publisher  Raymond  Lacail- 
lade  said. 

The  newspaper  has  also  expanded 
its  coverage  area  in  the  past  year, 
opening  a  news  bureau  in  the  city  of 
East  Providence.  —  AP 


Refuse 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


on  Feb.  24,  told  reporters  she 
asserted  her  First  Amendment  rights 
when  she  declined  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  her  sources  for  the 
story  of  Anita  Hill’s  allegations  of 
sexual  harassment  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clarence  Thomas. 

Fleming  is  investigating  the  source 
of  leaks  of  the  Hill  allegations,  as  well 
as  the  leaks  from  the  Keating  Five 
investigation. 

Newsday  editor  and  senior  vice 
president  Anthony  Marro  and  News- 
day  reporter  Timothy  Phelps 
appeared  before  Fleming  Feb.  13  and 
also  refused  to  disclose  sources  or 
provide  any  unpublished  information. 

Washington  Times  reporter  Paul 
Rodriguez  was  subpoenaed  and  ques¬ 
tioned  on  Feb.  14  about  his  Keating 
Five  sources,  but  he  too  refused  to 
disclose  his  sources  or  any  unpub¬ 
lished  information  (E&P,  Feb.  22, 
P.8). 

The  journalists  face  possible  con¬ 
tempt  of  Congress  charges  for  their 
refusal  to  cooperate.  If  he  should  seek 
such  action,  Fleming  would  have  to 
take  the  matter  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee,  Sen. 
Wendell  H.  Ford  (D-Ky.)  and  Sen. 
Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska),  respec¬ 
tively.  Fleming  has  declined  all  com¬ 
ment  on  the  issue. 

Senators  Ford  and  Stevens  have 
the  option  of  ruling  on  the  matter  or 
turning  it  over  to  the  full  committee, 
and  they  have  indicated  they  would 
likely  do  the  latter. 

In  a  letter  to  Jane  E.  Kirtley,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Sen. 
Ford  wrote  he  has  “advised  members 
of  this  [Rules  and  Administration] 
Committee  that,  although  Senator 
Stevens  and  I  are  jointly  authorized  to 
rule  on  any  objection  referred  to  us,  a 
request  from  the  investigator  for  a 
ruling  on  an  objection  based  on  First 
Amendment  considerations  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee.  A  full 
hearing  by  this  committee  will  be  held 
before  a  decision  is  made.” 

—  Debra  Gersh 

Former  AAF  prez 
joins  law  firm 

Howard  H.  Bell,  who  recently 
retired  as  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  American  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation,  has  joined  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Wiley, 
Rein  &  Fielding  as  counsel. 
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Visiting 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


are  employed  at  minimum  wage  or 
slightly  more  and  that  high  property, 
utility  and  insurance  rates  take  a 
heavy  bite  out  of  retirees  living  on 
fixed  incomes. 


Moreover,  he  told  his  readers. 
Grand  Junction  authorities  are  com¬ 
batting  rising  drug  and  alcohol  prob¬ 
lems,  and  local  firms  “are  fed  up  with 
Colorado”  because  of  high  workers’ 
compensation  costs.  Some  are  threat¬ 
ening  to  leave  the  area  even  as  the  city 
seeks  to  lure  Los  Angeles  businesses, 
he  added. 


McCarthy  said  he  also  talked  to  a 
disillusioned  former  Californian  who 
opened  an  insurance  business  in 
Grand  Junction  and  believes  the  local 
development  council  “is  selling  peo¬ 
ple  in  L.  A.  a  bill  of  goods  in  those  ads, 
and  you  should  know  about  it.” 

All  the  “friendly  people”  he  met  in 
Grand  Junction  paled  in  comparison 
to  these  findings,  the  columnist 
asserted. 


“You’ve  got  to  be  an  outdoors  per¬ 
son  to  want  to  live  there,”  McCarthy 
told  E&P.  The  writer,  who  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  Bronx  and  has  lived 
in  Los  Angeles  ever  since,  concedes 
he  is  an  “urban  guy,”  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  he  turned  down  Sentinel 
publisher  Orbanek’s  offer  of  a 
$24,000-a-year  job  on  the  paper,  he 
said. 


Orbanek  said  the  offer  was  made  in 
jest. 

“I  don’t  have  a  vacancy  in  any 
case,”  he  explained. 

The  publisher  allowed  that  McCar¬ 
thy’s  columns  fell  under  the  rubric  of 
fair  comment  but  he  picked  them 
apart  just  the  same. 

“Dennis  took  little  snippets  of  truth 
and  painted  a  picture  of  the  town  that 
is  not  completely  accurate,”  Orbanek 
contended.  “But  he’s  a  hometown 
columnist  and  will  essentially  plug 
Los  Angeles.  I  write  a  column  myself 
and  1  admit  I  am  not  inclined  to  be 
presumptively  critical  of  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion.” 


Orbanek  said  a  recent  market 
survey  by  Belden  Associates 
revealed  that  93%  of  the  600  Grand 
Junction  residents  polled  “gave  a 
positive  response  about  living  here.” 

“Dennis  got  away  before  I  could 
show  him  that,”  he  went  on. 


Still,  Orbanek  said  about  McCar¬ 
thy’s  visit:  “It  was  fun.  Even  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  people  would 
say  the  publicity  is  a  net  benefit.” 


^  V' 


Rick  Leech,  president  of  Grand 
Junction’s  economic  development 
council,  couldn’t  agree  more. 

“You  can’t  buy  this  kind  of  public¬ 
ity  we  get  from  McCarthy’s  col¬ 
umns,”  he  told  the  Daily  Sentinel. 

McCarthy  wrote  that  he  was  happy 
when  his  plane  touched  down  at  Bur¬ 
bank  Airport  and  he  hit  the  freeway 
where  two  drivers  were  screaming 
curses  at  each  other. 

“I  was  home,”  he  exclaimed. 


Lennane 
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newspaper  and  wire  service  reporter 
who  now  teaches  journalism  at  Coch¬ 
ise  College,  Tombstone,  Ariz. 

The  thrust  of  Lennane’ s  campaign 
had  been  to  take  away  control  of 
American  government  from  career 
politicians  and  the  Washington  estab¬ 
lishment.  His  greatest  emphasis  was 
put  on  the  health  of  the  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomy  and  people. 

Lennane  sought  to  rescue  the  U.S. 
economy  from  a  weak  approach  to  the 
nation’s  trade  imbalance,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  what  he  views  as  bad  tax 
policy  and  misdirected  investment, 
overregulation  of  business,  poor  edu¬ 
cation  and  business  training,  and  the 
ill  effects  of  Wall  Street  demands  for 
quick  profits. 

He  gave  top  priority  to  developing  a 
nationwide  health  care  delivery  pro¬ 
gram,  and  advocated  reforms  in  wel¬ 
fare,  education,  criminal  justice,  and 
deployment  of  military  resources. 


Shop  talk 
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Sagan,  reading  about  the  awarding 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  in  his 
local  newspaper,  did  not  understand 
the  story.  Nobody  but  a  physicist 
could  understand  one  of  those  sto¬ 
ries  and,  apparently,  not  many  of 
them. 

By  contrast,  just  about  everybody 
understood  the  UFO  story.  It  said 
that  the  Soviet  press,  just  like  the 
American  press,  can  be  had  by  just 
about  anybody  really  determined  to 
make  us  look  like  jerks. 

Even  a  couple  of  dopey  disk 
jockeys. 


Preprint 
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not  just  a  gigantic,  global  fraud  per¬ 
petuated  annually  by  people  who 
make  their  livings  pretending  that 
those  invisible  objects  really  exist 
and  that  they  know  all  about  them, 
when  I  personally  have  never  seen 
a  charged  particle  and  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  bet  that  you  have  not  either? 

In  any  event,  the  awarding  of  this 
Nobel  Prize  for  physics  was  duti¬ 
fully  reported  by  every  Western 
press  organization.  It  was  written 
up  by  reporters,  read  by  their  edi¬ 
tors,  and  then  shipped  out  via  the 
newswire  where  it  was  read  by  ed¬ 
itors  on  every  newspaper  in  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world. 

But — and  this  is  the  important 
part — no  editor  anywhere  under¬ 
stood  the  story.  No  one  understood 
it.  The  reporters  who  wrote  the  sto¬ 
ries  did  not  understand  them.  Carl 


books,  and  magazines. 

“Your  imagination  is  your  only 
limit,”  he  exclaimed.  “You  can 
become  a  direct  competitor  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.” 

But  ZIP  code  zoning  and  ADS  must 
be  supported  by  “ammo,”  such  as  a 
commissioned  sales  team  with  a  low 
base  and  high  incentive  to  create  new 
business,  Wilson  stressed. 

“Divide  and  conquer,”  he  urged. 
“Break  down  your  distribution  to  its 
most  finite  levels  to  offer  your  adver¬ 
tisers  the  niche  marketing  they  are 
demanding  —  and  getting  from  other 
sources.” 

A  third  panelist,  Peter  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  said  ADVO  distributed  18  bil¬ 
lion  pieces  in  1991,  generating  $697 
million  in  revenue  and  a  net  income  of 
$19.3  million. 

Currently,  he  said,  the  direct  mailer 
is  testing  door-knob  delivery  in 
Michigan. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  can  cope  with  this  competitor  are 
one-buy  advertising  networks  and 
Sunday  TMC  products,  Bidder  said. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
offers  second- 


chance  lottery 


In  an  arrangement  with  the  Illinois 
Lottery,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is 
offering  losing  Lotto  players  a  sec¬ 
ond  chance  to  win. 

With  “Second-Chance  Lotto,” 
lauched  Jan.  16,  a  second  set  of  num¬ 
bers  for  the  twice-weekly  Lotto  game 
is  drawn  by  the  Illinois  Lottery  and 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Lotto  ticket  holders  who  match  all 
six  numbers  in  Second-Chance  Lotto 
receive  $20,000.  Those  who  match 
five  numbers  win  $100. 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  VOICE  PERSONALS  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Different  programs  with  different 
revenue  splits.  Established,  reputable 
company.  (800)  755-5898. 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

_ ASTRONOMY _ 

ASTRONOMY  column  for  a  general 
readership.  Focus  is  on  latest  discove¬ 
ries.  news  in  the  field  and  what  to  look 
for  in  the  sky.  Two  sample  columns 
available.  Call  (201)  340-1404. 

_ BUSINESS _ 

BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-ready.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies.  or  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0073. 

ENVIRONMENT 

IDEAL  FOR  EARTH  DAY!  The  Paper 
Chain,  complete  turnkey  special  section 
on  paper  recycling.  Prototype  available. 
Call  (410)  338-0700. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 

?:ood  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
or  more.  Award-winning.  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness.  119 
Washington  Ave..  Staten  Island.  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. _ 

_ SPORTS _ 

SPORTS  BY  VOORT  puts  the  art  back 
into  sports  cartooning.  For  free  samples 
call:  (908)  862-2416. _ 

TEENSIENTERTAINMENT 

KIDS/TEENS/ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  features  week¬ 
ly  600-700  word  interviews  (with 
photo)  with  big-name  stars  from  TV, 
movies  and  recording  industry.  5th 
year.  Call  (617)  255-0123. 

Men  cannot  labor  on 
always.  They  must  have 
recreation. 

Orville  Dewey 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation’s 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur’s”  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing,  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola.  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. _ 

Zone  Chart 
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EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

SPANISH  NEWSPAPERS 
Seminars  in  newswriting,  editing, 
ethics  and  management.  Redefine  your 
content,  market.  Have  your  own  style- 
book.  (iontact  Homero  Hinojosa.  PO 
Box  897,  Monterrey,  Mexico.  Or  call: 
(52-83)  569-921  or  569-917. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 
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“Ist  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
_ (903)  473-7200 _ 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy.  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 _ 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 

_ (714)492-5241 _ 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 
RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  in  Southwest. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

DEEP  SOUTH 
OPPORTUNITIES 

GEORGIA  -  Extra  nice  uncontested 
county  seat  weekly  and  associated 
businesses.  Healthy  cash  flow.  Real 
estate  included. 

$550,000 

GEORGIA  -  Also  uncontested  in  county 
seat.  Owner  wants  to  retire  ...  badly! 

$120,000 

ALABAMA  -  Package  of  two  paid  week¬ 
lies  in  growing  rural  area.  Beautiful 
country. 

$285,000 

ALABAMA  -  Paid  weekly  near  fresh 
water  fishing  and  recreation.  Great 
potential. 

$250,000 

TENNESSEE  (WEST)  -  Paid  weekly. 
Competitive  and  profitable.  Real  estate, 
too 

$250,000 

CALL  abouL  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
availabilities. 

JIM  HALL  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  1088 
Troy,  Alabama  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FOR  SALE:  Northern  Arizona,  growing 
regional  market,  twice  weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Award  winning.  Gross  $750K 
plus  real  estate.  Reply  tO:  Box  5719, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

The  best  years  are  the  for¬ 
ties;  after  50  a  man  begins  to 
deteriorate,  but  in  his  for¬ 
ties  he  is  at  the  maximum  of 
his  villainy. 

H.L,  Mencken 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  29,  1992 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PACIFIC  NW  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Outstanding  area.  $1,300,000  for 
newspaper  and  plant.  Building 
available. 

RURAL  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Price  $450,000.  Near  metro 
area  skiing.  33%  cash  flow.  Growth 
area.  Some  terms. 

RURAL  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Price  $550,000.  Fastest 
growing  county  in  state.  Terms. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Beautiful  area.  Hunting  and 
fishing.  $265,000,  terms. 

SW  OREGON  WEEKLY  -  With  large 
shopper  operation.  $500,000  gross, 
price  $300,000  for  quick  sale,  terms. 

NW  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  -  Price 
$750,000.  Circulation  35,000.  Terms. 

NW  PRINTING  PLANT  -  Gross 
$4,600,000.  Price  $3,500,000,  very 
profitable. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY  -  Price  $360,000 
with  press  and  plant.  Terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend.  OR  97708 
(509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


SOLID,  small  newspaper  group  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  paid  weekly  or  small 
daily.  We  will  pay  top  multiples  and 
interest  on  seller  financed  properties 
and  continue  local  management  if 
desired.  Write  Box  5670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you've  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon’s  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  co^  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(503)  846-7695. 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
WITH;  1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3;  VERIFICATION 
4;  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5;  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work- 
Telemarketing  and  crew  sales 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges.  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(800)  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  business  issues. 
Congress,  federal  policies. 

For  Assistance,  Call  PR  ON-LINE, 
(202)  347-8918. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

*Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


3M  Deadliner/F^rofax 
Film  Recycling 
*  one  free  recycle 
with  mention  of  this  ad 
*  2  shipped  minimum 
_ l-(800)  541-4307 _ 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

CAMERAIPRE-PRESS 

SPARTAN  III  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA. 
Call  Mr.  Harrison  (410)  327-5600. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  j 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPUTER  CASES 

PRESSES 

NOTEBOOK  COMPUTER  CASES  (10”  x 
12”).  Vinyl  two  compartment  case. 
$38.  Computcase,  PO  Box  3086, 
Montrose,  Ml  48457.(313)  238-2606. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

MAILROOM 
TRUCKLOADER 
(never  used) 

D-12  truckloader  (Machine  Design) 
telescoping  12  ft.  conveyor  with  electric 
controls.  Purchased  new,  in  storage  for 
8  years.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Call  Mona  or  Ken  at  (201)  428-  6200 
ext.  5000  or  5002. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  29,  1992 


3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


K-MECHS  W/HOUSINGS,  removed 
from  33-CT  model  racks.  K-Jack  short 
mechanisms  w/housings,  removed  from 
KJ-240  series.  Great  condition  and 
price  to  sell.  Call  Chip  Gilbert  at  (904) 
574-2111  ext.  208. 


PHOTOTYPESEHING 

Twin  APS  6  -  108S  Imagesetters 
complete  with  APS  500  controller  and 
11  X  17  plain  paper  proofer,  dual  190 
mb  hard  drives,  configured  for  Dewar 
and  APS  5  interface,  spare  parts  kit  and 
darkroom  adapters,  3  yrs.  old, 
$120,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628 

_ PRESSES _ 

FOR  SALE.  Six  three  arm  single  width 
pasters.  Completely  reconditioned 
pasters  including  substructure  with  wall 
brackets.  Pasters  are  digital,  handles 
42”  rolls  with  simplified  tension.  Call 
(301)  948-1520,  ask  for  Len  or  Bill. 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  ^uipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

9-unit  “1000”  series  Urbanite- 
excellent  condition,  avail.  mid- 
December,  1991. 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double  ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press,  early  70’s 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  W/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vintage 
8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

6-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vintage 
Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 
2-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

2-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
Ask  About  our  Double-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

SSC,  3-unit  press,  22  3/4” 

SC,  4-5-unit  press,  22  3/4” 
COMMUNITY,  4-unit  press.  Grease 
METRO  &  MAN  presses  available 
(404)  552-1528  AL  TABER 

PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42”  RTPs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


People'die,  but  money 
never  does. 

Penelope  Lively 


HELP 

WANTED 


OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.  Liber¬ 
al  arts  college  seeks  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  to  teach  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  courses  in  three  member  journal¬ 
ism  department.  One  year  appointment 
may  be  converted  to  tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion.  At  least  five  years  professional 
journalism  experience  required.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  preferred  with  ability  to 
teach  intro  to  mass  media  and  senior 
seminar,  as  well  as  skill  courses. 
Masters  degree  required.  Women  and 
minorities  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply.  Application  deadline  March  27. 
Send  letter,  resume,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  Box  (C),  Department  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  Ohio  43015.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HEAD.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNI¬ 
CATIONS.  INFORMATION.  AND  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  for  Kansas  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  Kansas  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment  Station,  and  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Kansas  State  University. 
Manhattan.  Kansas.  The  Head  will 
create  a  new  department  from  two  exist¬ 
ing  communications  units  and  one 
computer  systems  unit,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  planning,  budgeting, 
staffing,  operating  and  evaluating  the 
department.  The  department  provides 
communication  and  information 
services  for  the  extension  Service  and 
Experiment  Station  and  manages  an 
Agricultural  Journalism  program.  A 
Ph.D.  degree  or  Masters  degree  with 
equivalent  experience,  administrative 
experience,  and  experience  in  commu¬ 
nication  and  information  technology  is 
required.  Send  application  letter, 
resume,  and  three  reference  letters  by 
March  31.  1992  to:  Dr.  Marc  A.  John¬ 
son.  Search  Committee  Chair.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics.  342 
Waters  Hall.  Kansas  State  University. 
Manhattan.  Kansas  66506-4011. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PULBISHER-2  group  owned,  rural 
weeklies  with  competition  in  Zone  6. 
Need  motivated  person  with  high  energy 
level.  Requires  previous  publishing 
experience,  strong  ad  sales  ability, 
proven  business  skills  and  desire  for 
community  involvement.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5724.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  seven-newspaper 
surburban  group  with  120.000  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  in  high-demographic  subur¬ 
ban  market  in  ^n  Antonio.  Suburban 
sales  background  essential.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  bonuses.  Send  resume  to 
Lewis  Fisher.  Publisher.  Recorder- 
Times.  PO  Box  17947.  San  Antonio.  TX 
78217. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Innovative,  aggressive  leader  with 
proven  track  record  to  motivate  ad  staff 
to  achieve  revenue  goals.  Candidate 
must  possess  ability  to  out-think  and 
out-hustle  the  competition,  and  develop 
new  products  and  bring  them  to  market. 
Salaried  position  with  incentive  program 
and  excellent  benefits.  Letter  of  appli¬ 
cation.  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5721.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  a  70.000  +  family  owned  daily, 
reorganizing  its  advertising  department 
and  we  need  a  top-notch  classified 
manager.  Must  have  experience  in  both 
phone  room  and  outside  sales  supervi¬ 
sion.  Will  manage  a  staff  of  3  outside 
and  9  telephone  sales  representatives. 
Looking  for  an  innovator  in  real  estate 
and  automotive.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Personnel  Director, 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box 
849.  Fayettville,  NC  28302. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
South  Florida  daily,  35,000  circulation 
seeks  a  display  manager  with  proven 
track  record  in  outside  sales  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  business  categories.  Our 
competitive  market  requires  a  high- 
energy,  in-the-field  approach.  Ability  to 
develop  sales  staff  and  recognize 
revenue  opportunities  a  must.  Box 
5730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  THE  OUTDOORS?  Are  hunting 
and  fishing  your  thing?  This  may  be  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  you.  The  Fair¬ 
banks  Alaska  Daily  News-Miner  has  an 
opening  for  a  Director  of  Advertising.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Please  send  resume  to  Paul  J. 
Massey,  Publisher,  The  Daily  News- 
Miner,  200  Cushman  St.,  Fairbanks, 
AK  99701. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Seeking  a  self-starter  for  a  107,000 
daily  and  173,000  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania's  state  capitol,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Successful  candidate  must  have  a 
proven  track  record,  be  goal-oriented, 
organized,  articulate,  creative,  adept  at 
verbal  and  written  presentations,  and 
can  work  well  under  pressure.  We  are 
looking  for  a  “can-do”  attitude  with 
growth  ability. 

Marketing,  Advertising  or  Communica¬ 
tions  degree  (or  equivalent  experience) 
preferred. 

Salary  plus  commission,  mileage  and  a 
healthcare  package  above  industry 
standards. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  refer¬ 
ences  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Retail  Advertising 
The  Patriot-News 
(A  Newhouse  newspaper) 

PO  Box  2265 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-2265 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Joplin  Globe,  an  Ottaway  newspap¬ 
er,  seeks  an  outstanding  person  to 
direct  the  activities  of  the  outside  sales 
staff.  This  is  one  of  the  key  spots  on  the 
management  team.  With  an  MSA  popu¬ 
lation  of  135,000,  strategic  location 
and  moderate  climate,  Joplin  offers  an 
exceptional  lifestyle  to  the  exceptional 
candidate.  Joplin  is  the  gateway  to  a 
paradise  of  lake  and  mountain  country, 
and  named  one  of  the  “50  best”  in  the 
Bayless  guide.  The  Globe-circulation 
37,(XD0  daily,  46,000  Sunday-is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  excellence  in  all  areas  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  successful  candidate  will 
possess  fine  interpersonal  skills,  be 
creative,  and  enjoy  a  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment.  Experience:  Minimum  of  four 
years  in  retail  sales  with  outstanding 
results;  prior  supervisory  experience  a 
definite  plus.  Bachelor's  degree 
preferred.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Steve  A.  Stocks, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Joplin  Globe, 
117  E.  4th  St..  Joplin,  MO  64801. 


SENIOR  ADVERTISING  POSITION 

Independent,  Advertising  Manager,  with 
hands-on  sales  experience  required  for 
U.S.  office  of  Israeli  publication. 

Minimum  5  years  experience  and  general 
publishing  skills  required.  Send  resume 
to: 

R.  K.  THE  JERUSALEM  POST 
211  East  43nl  SL 
New  York,  NY  10017 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART 


ART  ASSISTANT 


If  you  have  a  good  eye  for  design  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  consider  this:  we  are  a  twice  monthly 
new^fashion  publication  currently  seeking  an 
art  assistant.  Experience  with  4  color  a  plus, 
but  not  necessary.  Knowledge  of  MAC/Quark 
Xpress  necessary. 

We  offer  you  a  competitive  salary  (S18-$21K) 
and  benefits  package,  as  well  as  a  challenging 
environment. 

For  immediate  consideration,  send  your 
resume  tO: 

Human  Resources,  Dept.  AA 

Gralla/Miller  Freeman 

ISIS  Broadway 
New  York.  NY  10036 


RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  Hi 
pR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKIN 
?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUY 
NG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING? 
p  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING 
LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  C 
UYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYINGI 
ELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  H 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212]  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADM! 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  29,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Award-winning  art  department  at  the 
Syracuse  Newspapers  has  an  opening 
for  a  graphic  artist.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  a  strong  background  in 
graphics  reporting.  Should  be  proficient 
in  creating  graphics  and  an  expert  with 
Aldus  Freehand.  The  department  serves 
two  90,000-circulation  papers,  The 
Post-Standard  and  Herald-Journal. 
Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to: 
Bob  Lloyd,  Staff  Development  Editor, 
PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse,  NY 
13221-4915. 


GRAPHICS/PHOTO 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  is  seeking 
an  editor  to  supervise  and  develop  our 
art  department,  be  a  key  player  in  the 
planning  of  our  pages,  and  take  the  lead 
role  in  photo  assignment,  selection  and 
use. 

The  person  who  fills  this  key  manage¬ 
ment  position  will  work  with  every 
department  in  the  newsroom.  She  or  he 
must  be  able  to  direct,  manage,  and 
teach.  This  is  a  new  position.  Must  be 
skilled  in  photography,  graphics, 
design,  typography  and  computers. 

If  interested,  send  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  letter,  resume  and  tearsheets 
tO: 

John  Kirkpatrick 
Editor 

The  Patriot-News 
PO  Box  2265 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  someone 
who  wants  to  make  the  move  to  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job.  The  Houston  Post  is  looking 
for  someone  with  experience  to  fill  a 
full-time  position  creating  informational 
graphics  and  illustrations,  as  well  as 
design  work.  Proficient  Macintosh  skills 
a  must.  Send  samples  and  resumes  to: 

The  Houston  Post 
Susan  Barber 
Editorial  Art  Director 
PO  Box  4747 

Houston,  Texas  77210-4747 
EOE  M/F/H/V 


INFORMATIONAL  GRAPHICS  ARTIST 
USA  TODAY  has  an  opening  for  an  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  specialist.  The  ideal 
candidate  would  have  a  college  degree, 
at  least  three  years  experience  at  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  be  skilled  in 
Aldus  Freehand  on  the  Macintosh.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  illustrate  on  the  board  is  a  plus. 
Please  write,  with  resume  and  examples 
of  your  work  tO:  Richard  Curtis,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor/Graphics  &  Photography, 
USA  TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22229. _ 


CIRCULATION 


THE  NEWS-JOURNAL,  95,000  AM 
daily,  has  an  opening  for  a  Ci^  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  with  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience.  Strong  motivational, 
people,  marketing,  and  PC  literacy 
skills  are  needed.  Please  forward 
resume  to  The  News-Journal,  Robert 
Kearley,  PO  Box  2831,  Daytona  Beach, 

FL  32120-2831. _ 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  motivated 
circulation  professional.  We  are  a  Zone 
9  daily  who  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  self-starter  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  single  copy  sales  increase. 
Candidate  must  have  people  skills  and 
be  sales  oriented  with  a  well-rounded 
background  in  single  copy  sales.  Mini¬ 
mum  five  years  in  a  similar  position  a 
must.  Union  and  Non-Union  experience 
helpful.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  program.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Box  5710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

BIG  JOB  -  SMALL  TOWN 
Our  8,000  circulation  daily  in  central 
Kansas  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
circulation  manager.  Would  consider  a 
number  two  person  on  the  way  up. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Roland 
Waechter,  c/o  Montgomery  Publica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  129,  Junction  City,  KS 
66441. _ 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER 

One  of  California’s  best  newspapers. 
The  Orange  County  Register,  is  seeking 
an  individual  with  strong  management 
skills  to  fill  the  position  of  Circulation 
Customer  Service  Manager.  This  indivi¬ 
dual  should  epitomize  the  ideals  of 
customer  service,  have  the  self- 
motivation  to  make  a  difference,  and 
have  the  competence  to  make  things 
happen. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  implementing  plans  and  progress  to 
provide  uncompromising  service  to  all 
circulation  customers.  This  person  will 
also  manage  the  overall  direction  and 
daily  operations  of  the  Customer 
Service  Data  Entry  and  Quick  Start 
Departments.  To  be  successful  in  this 
role,  five  plus  years  management  exper¬ 
ience  is  required. 

*  Experience  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  resource  budget. 

*  Ability  to  achieve  results  quickly  and 
effectively 

*  Must  be  an  effective  leader  to 
implement  progressive  improvement 
in  a  high  volume  phone  center 
environment. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Rich  Krieg, 
Circulation  Operations  Director,  at  The 
Orange  County  Register,  625  N.  Grand 
Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. _ 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  MANA¬ 
GER  -  Seeking  innovative  circulator 
with  nuts  and  bolts  experience,  a  docu¬ 
mented  record  of  success,  service 
conscious,  with  the  desire  to  grow  in  an 
non-traditional  role  with  the  northern 
Oregon  coast's  only  daily  newspaper. 
Thriving  market  with  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial.  Join  our  bold,  dynamic  team  of 
creative  leaders.  Experience,  education 
and  vision  a  must.  Reply  to  Jim 
Maxwell,  Marketing  Manager,  The  Daily 
Astorian,  PO  Box  210,  Astoria,  OR 
97103. 


Zone  5  daily  newspaper  located  in  great 
outdoor  recreation  area  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  We 
need  a  self-starter  who’s  interested  in 
becoming  part  of  a  management  team. 
12,000  circulation  daily  plus  TMC. 
Salary  plus  bonus  on  performance. 
Excellent  fringe  package  including 
pension.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  5716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Orange  County  Register,  a  major 
metro  in  &uthern  California,  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  circulator  to  fill  the 
position  of  Circulation  Single  Copy 
Sales  Manager.  This  individual  must 
have  a  minimum  of  five  years  success¬ 
ful  circulation  experience  and  be  an 
effective  leader  to  implement  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  in  a  very  competitive 
and  aggressive  market.  This  circulator 
should  also  possess  strong  management 
skills,  be  an  aggressive  sales  planner 
and  a  diplomatic  communicator. 

This  position  is  responsible  for  oversee¬ 
ing  the  day  to  day  distribution,  market¬ 
ing  and  operation  of  Single  Copy  Sales. 

All  interested  candidates  should  send  a 
resume  to  Tom  Dietrich,  Director  of 
Distribution,  at  The  Orange  County 
Register,  625  N.  Grand  Avenue,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92701. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  in  tough, 
competitive  market  seeks  enterprising 
reporters  who  can  do  the  routine  and 
break  new  ground  at  the  same  time. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Mike,  City  Editor, 
The  Herald  &  News,  988  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  NJ  07055. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circu  lation  of  6 1 , 000  da  i  ly 
and  83,000  on  Sunday,  is  seeking  an 
assistant  news  editor  and  a  copy  editor. 
Assistant  news  editor  candidate  should 
be  experienced  in  design,  know  how  to 
teach  creative  headline  writing,  be  able 
to  help  lead  a  staff  of  nine,  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  page  one  and  the  Sunday  Insight 
section.  This  is  a  high-profile  job  for  a 
dynamic,  quick-thinking  editor.  Copy 
editor  candidate  will  know  how  to  tight¬ 
en  copy,  show  an  interest  in  design  and 
write  clear,  bright  heads.  The  States¬ 
man  is  Idaho’s  capital  city  newspaper. 
The  community  reflects  a  high  quality 
of  life  and  an  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Geoff 
Etnyre,  News  Editor,  The  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


BILINGUAL  SYNDICATE  needs 
columns,  features,  art.  English  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Paso  Doble,  1273  Old  Route  22, 
Duncansville,  PA  16635. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER:  Egocentric, 
confrontational,  eclectic  reader  who 
craves  freedom  and  aggressive  editing. 
Intends  to  serve  ordinary  people  (smar¬ 
ter,  more  decent  than  given  credit  for) 
by  holding  their  dustpan  to  help  tidy  up 
the  place.  Please  send  resume,  clips 
and  five  dream  story  ideas,  a  graph  each 
(they  should  show  what  fascinates,  moti¬ 
vates  or  puzzles  you)  to  ME,  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  24  Dill,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF  needed  tor  feisty 
AM  daily  in  Zone  2.  If  you’re  a  snarling 
do  it  my  way  or  else  editor,  we  don’t 
want  you.  But  if  you  are  a  vigilant  copy 
editor  who  writes  grabby  headlines, 
works  well  with  others  and  values 
community  journalism,  we  want  to  talk 
with  you.  It  won’t  hurt  if  you  are  a  jazzy 
page  designer,  as  well.  But  we  don’t 
need  someone  to  "fix"  our  newspaper. 
Rather,  we  need  an  editor  who  wants  to 
join  a  newspaper  that  has  defined  its 
mission  as  a  public  trust,  believes  in 
collective  effort  to  get  the  job  done  and 
welcomes  the  chance  to  work  with  a 
talented  staff.  Top  down  managers, 
screamers  and  complainers  should  not 
apply.  To  work  here,  you  have  to  check 
your  ego  at  the  door. 

Some  supervisory  experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Send  resume  and 
considerable  samples  of  your  work.  Also 
include  a  cover  letter  that  will  make  me 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Box  5727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  Knight  Ridder  paper 
in  Central  Pennsylvania;  ideal  for  some¬ 
one  with  1-2  years’  experience  who 
wants  to  grow  and  learn  more.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  tO:  Robert 
Ashley,  Executive  Editor,  Centre  Daily 
Times,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 


EDITOR 

The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal,  a 
weekly  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
21,000  and  staff  of  13  seeks  strong 
leader  who  is  creative,  visionary  and 
curious.  Ability  to  establish  award¬ 
winning  standards  and  motivate  repor¬ 
ters  a  must.  Several  years  ME  experi¬ 
ence  required.  #1  paper  in  niche,  but 
ready  to  be  even  more.  Resume  with 
clips  to  Lyn  Kremer,  718  Arch  St.,  6N, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  29,  1992 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

A  large  circulation  monthly  magazine  located  on 
the  East  Coast  is  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  Layout  Editor.  Candidate  should  pos¬ 
sess  excellent  graphic  arts  skills  along  with  an 
extensive  photographic  editing  background.  The 
position  requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
experience  on  a  magazine  or  daily  newspaper. 

Responsibilities  include  working  with  photog¬ 
raphers,  picture  editors  writers  and  text  editors 
on  the  concept,  edit,  and  visual  presentation  of 
magazine  coverage.  The  layout  editor  will  work 
daily  with  seasoned  individuals  who  are  at  the 
pinnacle  of  their  profession.  The  ability  to  articu¬ 
late  the  editorial  content  of  the  story  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  candidate’s  command  of  editing  and 
design  techniques.  An  important  requirement  is  a 
working  knowledge  of  pre-press  production  tech¬ 
niques. 

Attractive  salary,  generous  employee  benefits, 
and  opportunity  for  professional  growth. 

To  apply,  send  a  resume  and  samples  of  work  to 
Box  5731,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 


Weekly  newsmagazine  on  Congress  and 
politics  seeks  copy  editor.  Need  know¬ 
ledge  of  Washington,  interest  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics,  ability  to  work  on 
tight  deadlines  and  strong  organization¬ 
al  skills.  Part-time  position  also  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Mark  Willen,  Congressional 
Quarterly,  1414  22nd  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037. 


COPY  EDITOR 

18,000  daily  needs  copy  editor  with 
Macintosh  experience.  (Quark-Xpress, 
FreeHand,  Photoshop).  Send  resume, 
three  clips,  references,  salary  history  to 
Executive  Editor,  The  Sentinel-Record, 
PO  Box  580,  Hot  Springs,  AR  71902. 


EDITOR 

Upscale  NYC  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  experienced,  versatile, 
innovative  editor.  The  person  we're 
looking  for  is  a  hands-on  journalist 
whose  prior  experience  demonstrates 
strong  newsroom  management.  This 
demanding  but  rewarding  position 
requires  a  leader  with  keen  news  judg¬ 
ment.  We  need  a  top-notch  wordsmith 
with  the  ability  to  challenge  our  editor¬ 
ial  staff  and  connect  with  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  5729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  BOOK 


Highly  respected  publisher  of  how-to 
books  seeks  experienced,  top-notch 
editor  to  acquire,  develop  and  edit 
books  on  a  variety  of  woodworking  and 
do-it-yourself  home  improvement 
subjects.  Position  demands  creative 
ability,  excellent  organizational  and 
editing  skills,  good  head  for  details, 
drafting  ability  and  lots  of  energy. 
Knowledge  of  woodworking  or  home 
inprovement  essential.  Editing  is  done 
on  computer.  Excellent  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  fitness  center  and  no-smoking  poli¬ 
cy.  Pleasant  location  one  hour  from 
Philadelphia  and  two  hours  from  New 
York  City. 


Please  send  resume,  photos  or  projects 
and  salary  requirements  tO: 


Personnel  Dept.  (EP-BE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 
33  East  Minor  St. 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 


E.O.E 


EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone 
5  family-owned  9,000  circulation 
paper.  Duties  include  everything  from 
writing  editorials  to  covering  city  coun¬ 
cil.  This  is  a  hands-on  job  backed  by  a 
solid  staff.  Superior  benefits  and  gener¬ 
ous  profit  sharing.  Applicant  should  be 
very  comfortable  with  traditional  Re¬ 
publican  viewpoints  without  being  an 
idealogue.  Box  5725,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  at  Idaho's  best 
weekly.  Resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  to 
Dan  Gorham,  Box  988,  Hailey,  ID 
83333. 


Help  Wanted! 
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EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


Fast  growing  five  day  Arizona  daily 
needs  MANAGING  EDITOR.  Strong 
news  and  community  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Must  have  the  ability  to  go 
beyond  the  day  to  day  coverage.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  with  cover  letter 
and  clips  to  Box  5714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER  registered 
representative,  75,000  monthly  trade 
journal  for  stock  brokers,  seeks  an 
experienced  business  writer  to  work  in 
our  urban  California  office.  This  full¬ 
time  staff  position  will  entail  writing, 
editing,  fact  checking,  special  projects 
and  some  computerized  production 
work.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Plaza 
^mmunications,  Attn.  Dan  Jamieson, 
18818  Teller  Ave.,  Suite  280,  Irvine, 
CA  92715. 


FREELANCE  writers  and  photographers 
wanted  to  cover  drum  corps,  marching 
band  and  color  guard.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  KPJ  Inc.,  1830  Toombs  Drive, 
Akron,  OH  44306. 


INTERNSHIPS 
Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  program 
in  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Excellent 
placement  record  (89%  last  year). 
Tuition  waivers/$3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1. 
Contact;  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


LIFESTYLE  writer  with  editing  know¬ 
how.  Write  the  riveting  feature;  edit  our 
comprehensive  Neighbors  pages.  Arts 
bacl^round  helpful. 

Also,  NEWS  REPORTER  who  can  find 
stories  outside  the  meeting  rooms. 

Zone  2  mid-size  daily.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  5718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Daily  newspaper  subsidiary  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  Co.  seeks  a 
managing  editor,  the  number-two  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  newsroom,  to  oversee  day-to- 
day  operations  of  its  newsroom.  If  you 
are  creative,  have  sound  news  judgment 
and  can  help  us  improve  our  product  to 
help  increase  circulation,  send  your 
resume  to  Keith  Haugland,  Publisher, 
Huron  Plainsman,  PO  Box  1278, 
Huron,  SD  57350. 


NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Times-Picayune,  a  280,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  serving  New  Orleans,  LA,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  editor  to  over¬ 
see  the  night  news  operation.  Must  be 
able  to  reshape  copy  on  deadline,  direct 
coverage  of  breaking  news  and  super¬ 
vise  night  news  staff.  Send  resume, 
references  and  samples  of  work  to  Kris¬ 
tin  Gilger,  The  Times-Picayune,  3800 
Howard  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70140. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 


The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking  for 
a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader  in 
producing  our  sports  sections.  This  job 
requires  good  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  as  well  as  experience  in  using 
color,  graphics  and  design.  A  minimum 
of  three  years  daily  editing  experience  is 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  references  to:  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


POLICE  REPORTER 
Cover  police,  courts,  fire  department, 
etc.,  plus  some  general  assignments, 
for  19,000-circulation,  6-day 
employee-owned  newspaper.  Send 
resume  to  Robert  Harrison,  Editor,  The 
Register-Mail,  140  S.  Prairie  St., 
Galesburg,  IL  61401. 

RESEARCH/WRITER 
A  nationally  known  civil  rights  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  to  employ  experienced  jour¬ 
nalists  to  write  and  conduct  research. 
Duties  would  include  producing  news 
and  features  articles  for  a  bimonthly 
publication  as  well  as  indepth  special 
reports.  This  is  a  full-time  position  that 
would  require  relocating  to  Montgom¬ 
ery,  AL.  Send  writing  samples  and 
resume  to:  Danny  Welch,  400  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 


THE  PALM  BEACH  POST  is  seeking  an 
assistant  sports  editor/assignments 
editor.  Seven  years  experience  to 
include  reporting  and  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience.  Staff  of  30.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Steve 
Moore,  2751  S.  Dixie  Highway,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33405. 


WIRE/DESIGN  EDITOR 
Daily  (24,000)  in  metro  market  seeks 
editor  who  can  dazzle  us  with  clever 
headlines  and  innovative  layout.  This 
person  must  understand  color  and 
design.  We  are  a  high-tech  operation 
with  pagination,  AP  Leaf  and  Mac 
system.  Box  5726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ UBRARY _ 

LIBRARY  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Company  is  seeking 
a  qualified  individual  for  its  Director  of 
Library  Services.  Duties  for  this  position 
include  managing  library  services  for  a 
newsroom  staff  of 300  +  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  with  newsroom  editors  and  mana¬ 
gers  to  keep  Ilibrary  files  and  services 
up  to  date  and  useful  to  the  newsroom. 

Qualified  individuals  will  have  manager¬ 
ial  experience  in  a  newsroom  environ¬ 
ment  or  a  special  library;  knowledge  of 
electronic  library  systems;  and  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  market  electronic  library  services 
to  outside  vendors. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package  which  includes  401k,  dental, 
vision  and  a  company-paid  pension 
plan.  To  apply,  send  confidential 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Ms.  Rachel  Lewis 
THE  BALTIMORE  SUM  COMPANY 
501  N.  CALVERT  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  21278 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
M/FA//H 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Person  who  gets  along  well  with  people 
to  manage  mailroom  at  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
count-o-veyor,  inserting  and  strapping 
machines.  Contact  Dave  Green,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  at  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  PO  Box  10,  2  Spring  Street, 
Newton,  NJ  07860  or  call  (201) 
383-1500  -  Ex.  240. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIKE  TO  TRAVEL?  LIKE  MACS? 
Basevlew  Products,  a  Macintosh-based 
developer  of  publishing  software  is  look¬ 
ing  for  trainers.  If  you  have  a  strong 
newspaper  background  in  editorial, 
classified,  composition,  or  circulation  - 
and  experience  with  Macs,  please  send 
your  resume,  c/o  Becky  Allen,  Baseview 
Products,  538  N.  Division  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48104-1135. 

EDITOR  a 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

PRESSMAN 

Experience  Goss  Community  pressman 
needed  at  afternoon  daily  subsidiary  of 
the  Omaha  World  Herald.  Send  resume 
to  Vern  Palmer,  Production  Director, 
Huron  Plainsman,  PO  Box  1278, 
Huron,  SD  57350. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Mid-size,  7-day  publication  producing 
full-color  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  quality-minded,  highly  motivated, 
skilled  press  person  and  willing  to  work 
and  manage  employees  for  quality 
printing.  Successful  applicant  must  be 
experienced  with  double-width  offset 
press,  color  stripping,  page  camera, 
plate  burning  and  have  a  strong  apti¬ 
tude  for  maintenance  and  repair.  This  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  that  offers  a 
competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
and  room  for  career  growth.  Send 
resume  along  with  cover  letter  to;  Box 
5723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
Denver's  #1  newspaper,  needs  a  quali¬ 
fied  technician  to  maintain  new  GOSS 
Colorliner  presses.  Experience,  on  press 
controls,  VAX,  VMS,  DECNET,  Ferag, 
Idab,  FMC,  AGV,  and  Western  Lith 
equipment,  a  plus.  We  offer  a  distinc¬ 
tive,  modern  work  environment  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Employee  Relations 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 
(303)  892-5173 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Full  responsibility  of  all  production 
functions  for  multi-newspaper  printing 
in  Zone  1.  Experienced  in  offset-union 
environment.  Send  complete  resume  by 
3/13/92  to  Box  5722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Director  of  Design 
and/or  Production 

Dynamic  news  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices  company  is  launching  glo¬ 
bal  business  magazine  similar 
in  quality  and  format  to  Fortune 
or  Euromoney.  Three  year-plus 
experience  preferred.  Must  be 
innovative,  self-starting,  profi¬ 
cient  in  latest  computer  tech¬ 
nology.  Please  send  resume, 
copies  of  work,  other  back¬ 
ground  material  to:  Bloomberg 
Magazine  EP,  PO  Box  888, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542-0888. 
No  phone  calls  please. 


Bloomberg 

FINANCIAL  markets'^ 


_ SALES _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  tour  bus 
magazine,  some  travel.  Salary,  plus 
commission.  Estimated  annual  earn¬ 
ings  $20,000  to  $30,000.  Send  letter, 
resume  to  Busline  Magazine,  PO  Box 
130,  Areola,  IL  61910. 

PH.  (217)  268-3259. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.16  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $5  35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  S6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  (or  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  clossified  ads 
charged  the  following  rotes  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75: 13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  'hey  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


POSITIONS  i 
WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITOR 

Editor  of  a  30,000  Midwest  suburban 
daily  is  ready  for  a  greater  challenge.  He 
has  21  years  of  experience  - 13  years  in 
management  and  with  the  same 
company.  His  paper  has  won  numerous 
awards.  Took  several  weeklies  and 
helped  to  mold  them  into  a  daily. 
College  degree  and  single. 

The  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  emplover.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  Information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEW$ 

Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 


PUBLISH ER/currently  running  group  of 
12  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  to  apply 
18  years  of  experience  to  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strengths  in  marketing,  generat¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  costs  control  for  turn 
arounds.  Energetic  family  man  with 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  looking  for 
new  home  soon.  Respond  to  Box  5694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  excel¬ 
lent  marketing  and  sales  skills  looking 
for  new  challenge.  If  your  product  is 
solid  your  circulation  should  be  too.  Call 
(708)  830-4978. _ 

SUCCESSFUL,  proven,  circulation 
manager  currently  in  northwest  at  a 
15,000  daily  with  documented  history 
of  achievement.  Seeking  opportunity  tor 
advancement  at  larger  property.  Box 
5728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  looking 
for  new  challenges.  Zones  3,4  and  6 
preferred.  6+  year-veteran  at  28,000 
circulation.  Desk  experience.  Highly 
versatile. 

Buddy  Wright  (804)  836-5835. 


LAID-OFF  WRITER,  EDITOR,  48  - 
awards,  experience  dailies,  weeklies  - 
seeks  responsible  position.  Curran,  7 
Sylvan  Ave.,  Latham,  NY  12110, 
1  (518)  786-7855. _ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper,  with  nine 
months  additional  expierience  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  who  will 
make  your  readers  think,  talk,  weep  and 
chuckle  seeks  new  challenges  at  a  new 
paper.  In  third  year  at  Knight  Ridder 
daily.  Open  to  a  variety  of  beats  or 
general  assignment  position.  Call  (605) 
225-1875  or  write  Box  5695,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 

EXTREMELY  TALENTED  sports  writer 
for  suburban  Philadelphia  dally  has 
stagnated  under  current  leadership. 
Professional  beat  experience  with 
layout  knowledge,  but  nowhere  to  go. 
Zones  1  to  4  preferred,  but  will  enter¬ 
tain  all  offers.  Box  5713,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  want  to  EDIT/PUBLISH  your  Zone  3 
weekly.  Currently  employed,  18  years 
experience.  Box  5696,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Looking  for  “The  Reel  Thing”  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special¬ 
izing  in  movies  and  video  (reviews, 
features)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to 
large  daily.  Experience  includes  major 
magazine,  dailies,  syndication.  Call  I. 
Slifkin  at  (215)  742-7903. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  at  metro  daily 
wants  off  a  sinking  ship.  Seeks  desk, 
assistant's  or  sports  editor's  job  at 
smaller  paper.  Hard  worker,  20  years’ 
experience.  Box  5705,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITING  COACH 

Veteran  newspaperman,  college  profes¬ 
sor  available  for  summer  work  in  news¬ 
rooms  striving  for  excellent  writing  and 
editing.  Bill  Giles  (504)  769-6075. 

YOUR  NEW  YORK  STRINGER  -  20  year 
veteran  reporter,  top  metro  papers,  now 
writing  books  (2  published),  will  cover 
the  Big  Apple  with  style  and  wit.  Box 
5720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  FILM  CRITIC  looking  for 
new  outlets.  Film  degree.  Readable 
style.  Barter.  Add  sparkle  to  your  paper 
without  hiring  extra  staff.  Box  5715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

COMPOSITION  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Carol  Albee,  1313 
Oak  Park  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  lA  50313. 
(515)  244-6204. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

I’m  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  □  CLASSIFIED 

No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929  1259 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Guarding  against  hoaxes 


By  Dan  Lynch 

Those  two  smartass  disk  jockeys 
who  flimflammed  that  newspaper  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  not  long  ago 
are  probably  pretty  proud  of  them¬ 
selves. 

The  disk  jockeys,  playing  the  sort 
of  sophomoric  games  that  make 
disk  jockeys  such  highly  respected 
people,  planted  a  fake  wedding  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  newspaper.  They 
cooked  up  a  phony  press  release 
and  sent  it  in  with  a  photo  of  one 
disk  jockey  in  a  tux  and  the  other, 
in  drag,  in  a  wedding  gown.  Guess 
what;  it  got  printed. 

Very  funny,  these  guys.  Chuck¬ 
le,  chuckle.  I  am  sure  they  made 
the  biggest  deal  imaginable  of  this 
over  the  air,  but  it  was  strictly  a 
small-time  hoax.  It  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  others  per¬ 
petrated  on  people  in  our  line  of 
work.  We  guard  against  them,  but 
the  lust  to  plant  fraudulent  materi¬ 
al  in  newspapers  seems  to  know  no 
boundaries  either  generational  or 
international. 

For  example; 

This  incident  took  place  in  a  large 
Southern  city  I  will  not  identify,  on 
the  night  of  July  7,  1953.  That  was 
the  night  that  three  guys — just  pic¬ 
ture  Larry,  his  brother  Darrell,  and 
his  other  brother  Darrell — walked 
into  the  local  newspaper  office  and 
told  an  editor  this  story: 

Larry  and  the  Darrells  were  driv¬ 
ing  along  a  highway  just  outside 
the  city  when  they  spotted  a  flying 
saucer  sitting  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Two  little  red  men  were 
standing  near  the  saucer.  When  they 
saw  Larry  and  the  Darrells,  the  space 
guys  scampered  into  the  saucer. 
Then  the  thing  flashed  red  and  blue 
and  zipped  up  and  out  of  sight. 

“Uh-huh,”  the  editor  said. 

“Well,  yeah,”  Larry  told  him  while 
the  Darrells  nodded  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  in  agreement.  “But,  y’see,  this 
one  little  red  feller,  he  didn’t  make 
it  to  the  saucer  on  time,  and  we 
was  headin’  toward  that  sucker  so 
danged  fast  than  we  just  done  run 
over  him  by  mistake  with  our  pick¬ 
up.  Killed  that  pore  little  feller 
stone  daid.” 

“Uh — huh,”  the  editor  said. 

“Got  him  right  here,  though,”  Lar- 


(Lynch  is  managing  editor/news  for 
the  Albany  [N.Y.]  Times  Union.) 


ry  told  the  editor.  And  he  did,  too. 
What  Larry  and  the  Darrells  showed 
the  editor  was  smallish,  red,  defi¬ 
nitely  dead  and  definitely  not  hu¬ 
man.  So,  the  next  day,  the  news¬ 
paper  ran  a  front  page  story  head¬ 
lined: 

Hairless  critter 
killed,  two  escape 
Larry  and  the  Darrells  became  in¬ 
stant  celebrities.  Newspapers  all  over 
the  country  picked  up  the  story. 
Military  officials  became  interest¬ 
ed,  and  so  did  a  squad  of  scientists. 
The  scientists  examined  the  little 
red  corpse  with  tweezers  and  mi¬ 
croscopes.  They  poked  and  prod¬ 
ded,  sliced  and  sampled,  scratched 
their  chins  and  finally  offered  a  ver¬ 
dict. 

It  was  a  rhesus  monkey — shaved 
and  the  tail  neatly  sliced  off.  It 
seems  that  Larry  and  the  Darrells, 
a  butcher  and  two  barbers,  had  this 


$50  bet  going  that  involved  getting 
their  names  on  the  front  page  of  the 
local  newspaper. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  similar  story 
was  reported  by  Tass,  the  once  ex¬ 
tremely  official  Soviet  news  agen¬ 
cy.  At  the  peak  of  the  Cold  War, 
we  Americans  would  never  have 
heard  about  this,  but  glasnost  had 
Tass  behaving  as  though  its  editors 
harbored  a  secret  affection  for  the 
National  Enquirer.  Tass  reported 
that  “scientists”  had  confirmed  that 
an  alien  spaceship  carrying  giant 
creatures  with  tiny  heads  had 
touched  down  near  Voronezh,  a  city 
about  the  size  of  Boston,  roughly 
300  miles  away  from  Moscow.  Lat¬ 
er,  a  Soviet  newspaper  expanded  on 
the  story. 

The  newspaper’s  version  was  that 
the  UFO  visited  Voronezh  early  on 
a  September  evening.  When  it  land¬ 
ed,  it  understandably  enough  at¬ 
tracted  something  of  a  crowd.  Out 
popped  an  alien  who  pointed  a  pis¬ 
tol  of  some  kind  at  a  16-year-old 
kid,  made  the  kid  disappear,  then 
got  back  into  the  spaceship  and  flew 
off.  The  kid  later  reappeared,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  everybody  con¬ 


cerned.  The  newspaper  reported  that 
it  had  many  witnesses  to  this. 

Now,  maybe  space  aliens  really 
did  land  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
September  evening.  Maybe  Soviet 
“scientists”  did,  in  fact,  confirm 
that  they  were  not  human.  Maybe 
Tass  and  that  Soviet  newspaper  were 
completely  reliable  in  their  report¬ 
ing. 

My  guess,  though,  is  that  in  a 
country  the  size  of  the  Soviet  Union 
you  could  probably  find  any  num¬ 
ber  of  threesomes  who  resemble 
those  three  guys  down  South,  Lar¬ 
ry  and  the  Darrells,  only  they  would 
be  Dmitri  and  his  brothers  Yegor 
and  Yegor. 

My  newspaper  ran  the  story  of 
the  Soviet  UFO  on  its  front  page, 
which  prompted  a  letter  from  a 
reader  expressing  “shock”  that  we 
would  dignify  such  an  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  tale  with  such  prominent  play. 
The  reader  pointed  out  that  some¬ 


body  had  been  awarded  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  something  on  that  same 
day,  and  that  story  had  not  made 
our  front  page. 

I  thought  the  reader  had  missed 
the  point  rather  badly.  Yes,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  UFO  probably  was  a  hoax,  but 
it  was  a  hoax  that  said  something 
important  about  life  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Also,  for  what  it  is  worth,  how  do 
we  know  that  the  Nobel  Prize  for, 
say,  physics,  is  on  the  up  and  up? 

That  year,  the  Nobel  for  physics 
went  to  a  group  of  scientists  who 
had  trapped  charged  particles  and 
kept  them  prisoner  for  a  long  time, 
which  is  supposed  to  help  some¬ 
body  build  more  accurate  clocks. 
While  it  is  true  that  American  news¬ 
paper  editors  did  not  actually  see 
the  UFO  that  Tass  reported  on,  it 
is  also  true  that  none  of  us  saw 
those  imprisoned  charged  particles, 
either.  Nobody  saw  them.  They  are 
too  small  to  be  seen  even  if  you 
look  closely  with  a  big  magnifying 
glass. 

So,  how  do  we  know  they  are  re¬ 
ally  there  at  all?  How  do  we  know 
that  the  Nobel  Prize  for  physics  is 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  37) 


We  guard  against  them,  but  the  lust  to  plant 
fraudulent  material  in  newspapers  seems  to  know 
no  boundaries  either  generational  or  international. 
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The  1992  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  now  available 
to  you  with  the  “official”  results 


of  the  1999  census  and  E&P 
1992  estimates  which  include  the  4.3  million 
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1 1 
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1992  1 

people  the  census  missed. 


After  the  official  census  was  released,  the  Census  Bureau  conceded  that  there  was 
an  undercount  of  4.3  million  people.  However,  it  was  decided  that  the  original  data  released 
would  have  to  remain  the  official  data.  E&P's  1992  Market  Guide  includes  both  the  official 
and  revised  1990  census  as  well  as  1992  E&P  estimates. 

When  you  need  the  latest  marketing  facts  turn  to  Editor  &  Publisher's  1992 
Market  Guide.  You'll  find  the  most  current  facts  and  figures  for  over  1600  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  cities — data  on  industries,  banking,  retailing,  utilities,  climate,  transportation, 
daily  newspaper's  circulation  and  more! 

You'll  find  exclusive  1992  market  rankings  of  leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and 
MSAs  .  .  .  plus  exclusive  E&P  standardized  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  market  .  .  .  E&P's  1992  estimates  of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories 
such  as  food,  apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more! 

Any  creative  marketing  person  who  wants  to  make  smart  marketing  decisions 
and  sound  advertising  plans  should  be  reaching  for  this  Market  Guide.  Research  shows 
that  the  primary  uses  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  are: 

1 .  to  make  market  comparisons; 

2.  to  check  the  growth  of  markets;  and 

3.  to  plan  business  locations. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling  equipment,  supplies  or  services, 
planning  merchandise  locations — whatever  your  marketing  aims  ...  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts  and  forecasts  tool. 


$80  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  the  convenient  bind  in  card  in  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Good  education  for  children  preparing  for 
the  21st  century  must  contain  real  life 
projects,  relevancy,  authentic  role  contexts 
and  meaningful  experiences. 

-Central  Pennsylvania  educator 


That's  newspapers  in  education. 

-The  Patriot-News  NIE  coordinator 


For  more  than  20  years,  the  Newspaper  in  children  of  incarcerated  parents,  and 
Education  program  of  The  Patriot-News  we’re  currently  in  the  throes  of  planning  a 
has  prepared  children  for  life.  famiiy  reading  slumber  party  complete 

with  sleeping  bags,  pajamas,  pizza  and 
Last  summer,  NIE  organized  a  reading  reading, 
program  for  hundreds  of  underprivileged 

children  on  city  playgrounds.  This  spring.  The  Patriot-News  completes 

annual  ongoing  educational  projects: 
Last  fall.  The  Patriot-News  provided  in-ser-  Journalism  Achievement  Awards,  Learn  a 
vice  training  for  teachers  on  educational  Lesson,  Multiple  Sclerosis  ReadaThon,  The 
topics  ranging  from  parental  involvement  Mini  Page  localizations,  NIE  WEEK, 
to  critical  thinking  skills.  We  also  sponsored  Scholastic  Awards,  Science  Fair,  Spelling 
a  multicultural  reading  extravaganza  for  Bee,  The  Stock  Market  Game  and  Young 
families  at  a  downtown  shopping  mall.  Readers  book  reviews. 

The  mall  was  awash  in  bookmark  making, 

celebrity  storytimes,  papermaking  and  The  Patriot-News  gives  children  real  life 
original  poetry  readings.  projects,  relevancy,  authentic  role  con¬ 

texts  and  meaningful  experiences.  All 
This  winter,  NiE  organized  a  book  drive  for  through  Newspaper  in  Education. 


Patriot- Neuis 

Harrisburg,. PA  -  A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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